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Welcome to 1989 and a new volume. We've had 
a few changes since last time. Phillip Burrows, 
our cartoonist, has been up to his neck in 
work and problems so, sadly, we will have fewer 
of his lovely cartoons in future. Carolyn 
Willow has joined us as our new cartoonist 
and some subscribers have threatened to start 
drawing as wellS Join in, if you feel like 
it. 

After an informal poll of readers, we've decided ^ 
to change the description of 'The Teacher Trainer 
from "newsletter". Most people felt we should 
call ourselves a "journal" now. But for the 
two readers who wrote in worried about the 
potentinlly magnetic effect this renaming might 
have on pedants wishing to drown us in poirpous 
boring articles, we have opted for "practical 
journal" . 

*The Teacher Trainer' regularly runs series 
on different themes. Not all series appear 
in each issue Those wishing to keep track 
of what has come up in issues to date should 
write in for a copy of "The story so far 

In this issue we have articles for the in- 
experienced teacher trainer (by Jordi Roca), 
on setting up a teachers' centre (see the crowd 
from Reggio di Calabria) and on the nitty 
gritty of getting quiet participants to speak 
up (see Virginia Locastro's article). 

Andrew Thomas gives us his thoughts on some 
courses for teachers and trainers in Sri Lanka. 
Another Andrew, Andy Baxter adds Brecht to 
EFL and comes up with a lemon I 



A new series 'Trainer Talks' takes advantage 
of the chance given by international conferences 
and events to buttonhole globe-trctting trainers 
in bars and corridors and get them talking 
about what interests them most at the ir.oment. 
This new series starts with Ephraira Weinbraub 
and Jane Revell both caught in mid-gallop at 
an lATEFL conference. 

Anthony Hall and Ruth Wajnryb both tackle the 
opposite end of popular issues. Anthony Hall 
deals with being unprepared for lessons and 
Ruth Wajryb with finishing courses rather than 
starting them. 

Voluntary Service Overseas sends thousands 
of teachers abroad each year. An article in 
this issue shows how the organisation makes 
sure its volunteers are useful when they get 
there! 

'The Teacher Trainer* 's strong interest in 
the how of tra .ning as well as the what, con- 
tinues in this issue with a session report 
by Sue Inkster and Bob Moxon on a training 
event held in Paris. 

The Process Options series is back as usual 
with a fresh idea too. 

Finally there is information about two new 
oiganisations for teacher trainers: "EFLTED" 
and the new lATEFL "TT SIG". We should run ^ 
an anagram competition with all those initials. 



I hope you enjoy this issue, 
us in Volume Three. 



Thanks for joining 



ABOUT "THE TEACHER TRAINER" 



"The Teacher Trainer" is a journal especially 
for those interested in modern language teacher 
training. Whether you are a teacher who tends 
to be asked questions by others in a staff- 
room, or a Director of Studies with a room 
of your own, whether you are a course tiitor 
on an exam course, or an inspector going out 
to schools, this journal is for you. Our aims 
are to provide a forum for ideas, information 
and news, to put trainers in touch with each 
other and to give those involved in teacher 



training c feeling of how trainers in other 
fields operate as well as building up a pool 
of experience within modern language teacher 
training. 

The journal comes out three times a year 
and makes use of a variety of formats e.g. 
article, letter, comment, quotation, cartoon, 
interview, spoof, haiku ideas. If the idea 
is good, we ^11 print it whatever voice you 
choose to express it in. 
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COMMENT 



Dear Sir /Madam, 

I disagree with Rod Bolitho's article 

(i) Ucturers have not necessarily left 
the classroom. I still do between ^ and 15 
hours a week of direct FL teaching (English 
and Ge?n«n). AO plus weeks a year Our course 
includes classroom observation, video and live. 

(iii Our course does not discourage 
teachers from tackling their own professional 
Troblemsr after some initial theoretical input, 
they have to do this all the time. 

(iii) We are not in a privileged position 
vis-a-vis our students, but often worse off 
litermtof pay and conditions than they were 
and will be before and after the course. 

(iv) It is naive to suggest that teaching 
should be left entirely to teachers, who need 
fnly to have the options laid °" for th«u . 
Under such conditions teachers teach in a wa.T 
which is comfortable /l^^"' 
necessarily best for their students. 

(v) Of course sending a few teachers 
on masters courses is elitist, but «liti.n. 
is inherent in our political systems. Until 
tSe revolution comes there will be people in 
positions of power and privilege in teaching 
fnstitutions.'and it make, sense for such people 
to go back to being a student from time to 
time, even if all they learn is humility. 

Yours faithfully. 

Brian Parkinson 
Lecturer, I.A.L.S. 

UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. Institute for Applied 
Language Studies. 



FROM A GARAGE TO A 
TEACHER'S CENTRE- 
Reggio Calabria, Italy. 

Some years ago there was a cold and empty room on 
the ground floor of a block of flats - the 
building was used as a school and in 1982 one of 
its rooms was put at the disposal of the 
I.R.R.S.A.E. for the British Council Distar. 8 
Training Foundation Module (D.T.F.M.). T.e 
I.R.R.S.A.E. Istituto Regionale per la R .cerca, 
Speriroentezione, Aggiornaroente Educetivi is a 
regional body which was set up many yea;s ago 
to do some educational research and to promote 
experiments with new methods of teaching • 
During the D.T.F.M. course teachers began to 
appreciate the value of working together and 
sharing knowledge and experiences. The head- 
master of the school was so impressed by the 
involvement of the teachers following a long 
course based on a voluntary in-service training 
scene, that he offered them the use of the 
'•ex garage" as a language room. The time was 
ripe and all that was needed was the positive 
encouragement and advice of the British Cour.cil 
to create a teachers* centre in our town. 

The "garage* became a language room in the 
morning and a teachers* centre in the afternoon. 
As a result a constitution was drawn up for the 
centre. We needed to pool energies, establish 
roles, combine our efforts to make the running 
of the centre efficient. 




TRAINER ODOUR 

Jonathan Marks of ILC/IH Hastings, England, 
has brought it to our attention that we can 
now buy "Trainer Tamers" in our local shops I 
Made of indestructible fabric, these (trainer- 
insoles) tame ferocious trainer cdour. The 
blurb on the back of the packet 
states that '"Trainer odour is one 
of the most ferocious odours 
known and ... is threatening to get 
out of control". Trainer 
Tamers, made up of billions of particles 
of activated charcoal, promise to bring t 
trainer odour to an end and u 
are guaranteed for the life of the \| 
trainer. Yours from Combe OdorEaters. 
(Trainer Tamers fit all sizes of *^'m^snmo€*M 
Trainer)*. ^h^^^,.. 




We had clear ideas about what our centre should 
be: we wanted a place where teachers from all 
kinds of schools could come for a **give--and- 
take" of software, materials, books, journals, 
problems, solutions, successful experiences and 
failures. 

Our "ex garage" was not as nice and cosy as 
British Council teachers* centres, but it was 
something to begin with and was in a school, 
our "natural" environment. We filled our 
shelves with books and journals, put a lot of 
work into our centre as we wanted it to be 
"ours", **of the teachers", (run) "by the 
teachers". We wemted it to be an **in-service 
education centre", (a place) where we could 
regularly meet» study problems arising from 
our experiences and try to find a solution 
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by ourselves I supported ann assisted by 
outside experts. We hcive been trying to 
build up a "self help place", a sort of 
"resource" room where we nope to offer not 
only material aids but also guidance for 
teachers seeking help. At our place we like 
sharing information and experiences. Some of 
us who attend training courses in Italy or 
abroad (summer courses for example) bring 
back to the centre new ideas which can be 
passed on to the other members. 

We meet every Wednesday for ordinary meetings 
and organise Seminars on themes chosen at the 
beginning of the school year. 

We are in contact with British Council ex^jerts 
and also with experts coming from Britain for 
seminars we organise by ourselves or together 
with other Teachers' Centi'es which have grown 
up in the south of Italy. 

We also have contacts with publishing houses 
which often send authors to present their new 
textbooks. This also helps us to build up a 
permanent 'ihow of the latest books and 
materials, (the British Council in Naples is 
helping us through the "book box scheme" by 
means of which every year every centre in the 
south receives boxes of books with which they 
organise an exhibition of the latest books 
sent by publishing houses*^ 

Our biggest problems are money and time as 
we are a self-financed group and work on a 
voluntary basis.. Colleagues tend to fade 
away when more participation on the 
"organisational level" is needed. They are 
quite happy to attend seminars with outside 
experts but are not easily involved in 
working at the centre. They come and go 
probably a bit discouraged by the present 
situation of the Italian System, which 
especially at "scuola secondaria" level 
is still waiting for an institutional 
change (the "Riforma" of "Scuola Secondaria"). 



For next year we hope to get funds from 
official bodies and to involve more 
colleagues (through questionnaires to be 
sent to schools in order to ascertain the 
reaction of teachers to the previous 
year's centre programme and try to under- 
stand their needs in the following year). 

We don't know if our story is useful for 
"The Teacher Trainer" - papers about 
T.C.s in Italy have been published by 
M.E.P. in "Teacher Education" (English 
at School - British Council Sorrento 
Conference 1986) where information is 
given in a more systematic way. 

We hope to keep in touch through the 
"Teacher Trainer" as well. 

Our best wishes. ^ p \^ 




and all the members of the Teachers' Centre 
Reggio Calabria. 
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Please support "The Teacher Trainer"! It's 
the only publication existing solely as a 
forum for the modern language teacher trainer* 

Tlie cost for three issues a year is:- 



Individuals 
Organisations 



£13.00 including postage 
Q6.00 including postage 



The Journal is for a specialist audience 
and so circulation figures will be considerably 
lower than for more general teaching magazines. 
The costs of producing a Journal do not, 
however, sink appreciably Just because the 
circulation is small. We have, therefore, 
settled on the figure above 

UK Subscribers please send your cheques, made 
payable to "Pilgrims'*, to the Editor. 

Subscribers outside the UK please ask any bank 
that has dealings abroad, to send to the 
Editor, a sterling bank draft drawn on a UK 
bank* The draft should be made out to Pilgrims 
and sent to the Editor - 8 Vernon Place, 
Canterbury, Kent. CTl 3YG. 

We would ask all subscribers please to fill 
out the following form and send it along with 
their cheque (UK) or bank draft (outside UK). 



NAME .. 
ADDRESS 



XCUPATION 

I would like to:- 

(a) subscribe to "The Teacher Trainer" 
my cheque/bank draft is enclosed. 

(b) contribute an article about 
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TAKJIMG RISKS- BEING UNPREPARED 
by Anthony Hall 



Of the 12 meanings in the CODUILD dictionary 
for 'risk* only one cr two indicate that there 
miRht be a danger to life and limb. So we 
are on pretty safe ground when we encourage 
learners to 'take risks'. But the dictionary 
do«s not succeed in offering a positive outcome 
as the result of taking a risk. "Something 
unpleasant or undesirable" is the usual defini- 
tion, while "it was a risk and it paid off" 
features only once. Does this mean that too 
few teacher trainer texts arc in the Cobuild 
Corpus, or is risk taking something that we 
like to preach, but rarely practise? For 
example, have you tried to incorporate any 
of the new Process Options (in past issues 
of "The Teacher Trainer) into your recent work? 
Or even the Psycho-Drama model? (Volume Two 
Number One). 

Here*s some space for you to write down how 
successful your process option was. 



opening gambit. And because you're having 
to think at the same speed as the participants 
they will probably get more opportunity to 
talk, since they won't be trying to analyse 
the situation at the same time. They may even 
provoke you into unprepared statements which 
can be far more instructive, because they 
are formulations dependent on that one moment 
in time, formulations which need reappraisal 
or which are open to challenge, formulations 
which are hopefully not regurgitated buzz-words. 

Have you ever had an experience of being provoked 
into unprepared statements? 



I would suggest that no 
preparation or failed 
preparation are two ways 
of putting yourself 
at risk, there can also 
be a positive outcome 
to such an apparently 
threatening situation. 



How do school teaching and short-course teacher 
-training compare in terms of risks and safety- 
nets? In the table below I have tried to 
establish parallels. At one end of the scale 
we have non-risk elements in schools such as 
textbooks, and at the other, on short courses, 
the unknown factor of participants* personalities. 
Do you agree with these simplistic correspon- 
dences? Or with the order in the scale? 




SCHOOL TEACHING 



1. Textbook 

2. Teacher 

authority 



SHORT-COURSE 
TEACHER TRAINING 



Course programme 
Trainer authority 



AGREE? 
Then Tick 
here 



3. Pupil equality Teacher equality 
Discipline Respect/success 



5. Home back- 
ground 



Participant 
personality 



So far I've been rather heavy on the philosophy 
and not concrete enough. A basic example is 
any activity involving matching, e.g. people 
to the cars they drive, or functions to exponents. 
This activity can easily suffer from over- 
preparation, from the belief that the exercise 
is lOOZ clear. Is there really only one set 
of correct matches? Do you leave teaching 
space for students to question the arbitrari- 
ness of the correct answers? 

The opposite of over-preparation is under- 
preparation. On courses we are of ten^roembers 
of teams and hence rely oa each other pre- 
paration. This can lead to big divergences 
during group work, since what se-jmcd like 
explicit instructions the evening before, turn 
out to be inter pretable. This happened to 
me with the skeleton story •'King Caliban .♦ 
I didn't realise it was a skeleton and read 
it to the group as a poea, instead of expanding 
the skeleton into my own story. The follow- 
up activity consisted of a list of 50 questions 
on the text, from which each individual selected 
the ones s/he thought were worth answering, 
and posed then to a partner. This activity 
in my group lasted for over 80 minutes, whereas 
in parallel groups it took only twenty. When 
my "mistake** became known however, colleagues 
were unhappy that X had not completed the other 
activities allocated to that session. Earnest 
efforts were made to make sure I did not make 
the same mistake again I 

Sometimes, doing an exercise * wrong* in some 
way is not due to ignorance, as above, but 
due to an inability to decentre, to see the 
world from somebody else's point of view. 
What do you do if you are using published 
materials and you cannot see the rationale 
behind an exercise, or any usefulness in it? 



Have you ticked or made changes? 

I wasn't joking when I said no preparation 
earlier. It*s only when you're not prepared 
and know you've rot over an hour to fill that 
you really try to build on the group's 
responses to whatever you decided upon as your 



♦ "King Caliban", see P. 16 "Once Upon a Time", 
Morgan. J. & M. Rinvolucri. CUP (1983). 
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Do you still KO ahead witl^ it? Your students 
may see it dirfercntly. Coupled with on 
instruction like couldn^t do this, see how 
you g«t on'\ you are in a position afterwards 
to discuss the exercise seriously. 

The above is an example of classroom language 
that I thip.K is linked to risk-taking. Here 
are some other axamples: 



"What would you like to do (this week/this 
afternoon/this session)?" 

I started with Cobuild so I suppose it^s good 
style to end with Cobuild, too. What do you 
think about this example sentence for 
•preparation*? .. "Elaborate preparations were 
being made to get me out of prison". 



"I don't know what to do now/How shall we go • 

on from here?" 

"I've got a bit of a problem. I don't know ^ Elaborate preparation can make teaching a prison 

how to organise your access to these materia-s. 

"I've never tried/done this before." Anthony Ml, Ihiversity of Klagenfurt, Austria. Keen 

birdwatcher and ex-footballer. 



TRAINER TALKS 



At the lATEFL Conference, Edinburgh 1988, I 
had the chance to talk to two trainers from 
afar. Ephrairo Weinbraub told me of his work 
with teacher memories and Jane Revell about 
her work on video materials for teaching 
English through other subjer.ts such as Maths 
and Biology. 



A TALK WITH EPHRAIM WEINTRAUB, TEACHER TRAINER 
AT THE HEBREW UNIVERSITY, JERUSALEM 



After Ephraim's workshop "The ghosts behind 
the blackboard" we had a chat over coffee. 
These are some of the things Ephraim said: 

"I see the teacher as rather a lonely person* 
stranded on the island of the classroom, cut 
off from colleagues by walls and corridors 
and from the students by desks and blackboards. 
The teacher is subject to pressures and demands 

of all sorts to finish the syllabus^ to 

get exam successes, to keep the classroom orderly, 
to help pupils gain jobs, to be both controlling 
and understanding. I have an image of the 
teacher as a tight-rope walker or a juggler. 

Teachers are other-person oriented aiul tend 
to forget themselves. They are often under 
stress, burnt out. There is a great necessity 
for teachers to face themselves. If they don t, 
they can't face others. They have to have 
a dialogue with themselves before they can 
converse with their pupils. But there is a 
great reluctance in teachers to do this, to 
face the stress. 

In my work in Jerusalem I take 3rd year B.A. 
Postgraduate students on a TEFL teacher training 
programme, and teach English 8 hours a week 
in a High School. I train teachers at the 
Hebrew University too and I'm a 'teacher- 
counsellor' for teachers and students in any 
subject area. So I see most sides'. 

Sometimes I ask people how many teachers they 
have had in their lives. The answers range 
from "I can't remember" to "75" to 'one too 
many". I ask people to write down their memories 



of positive experiences and negative ex- 
periences as students and to share them in 
groups. Most people have strong residual 
memories and if you classify the memories they 
share you find that the clusters of 
characteristics around good teachers are:- 

1. The teacher as expert who dazzles the 
pupils with knowledge. 

2. The teacher as "parent", warm and accepting 

3. The teacher as a peer or fellow adult. 

These characteristics reflect our underlying 
desires as teachers. 

The characteristics clustering around the "black 
ghosts" or bad teachers memories are; 

1. The teacher as attacker, 
punisher, aggressor , or even ... 

2. The teacher as sadist. 

3. The teacher as incompetent or 
just "no good"'. 

Once teachers or students have shared their 
memories and discussed them they realise that 
there is both a good and bad teacher in ail 
of us, and that it's okay to feel anger inside 
but how we channel it is a matter of moral 
responsibility. 

What is essential is that we integrate our 
memories, our experiences into our initial 
or pre-service training so that the "ghosts" 
of teachers past are acknowledged and faced. 
Teaching technique is not unimportant but it 
is empty unless the ghosts have been dealt 
with. Once each individual's good and bad 
ghosts have been identified they can then be 
referred to by peers or the trainer throughout 
the course. Let^s suppose someone has a bad 
ghost called Mr. Barnaby and a good one called 
Miss Martin. As the teacher with these ghosts 
goes through the course, the group can say 
"That sounds like something your Mr. Barnaby 
would say/dol" - or "How would Miss Martin 
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TRAINER TALKS contd 

have dealt with that?'* - or "That reminds me 
of Miss ^iartinl'* In this way, the past can 
be referred to in a non-threatening way, in 
an evolutionary way. People can move on. 



A TALK WITH JANE REVELL, AUTHOR AND TEACHER 
TRAINER IN THE CANARY ISUNDS 



I asked Jane about her recent work in teaching 
English through another subject, i.e. teaching, 
say photography or crafts or geography in English 
to non-native speakers wanting to learn English* 

"I've recently been involved in compiling a ^ 
video made up of authentic TV sequences. ^It s 
for U-lA year olds learning English. It s 
not a normal scripted EFL video, although I 
did work to a structural syllabus. Rather 
I've found educational programmes on Science. 
Geography and other subjects. These 
programmes were made for native English speakers. 
They are good quality TV, with good content 
in English. I've then screened it for 
linguistic constraints. So, for example, 1 ve 
found some footage for the Present Simple in 
sequences such as "Vfliy do elephants have 
trunks?" and ''How do you cool a cuppa in the 
quickest way?" Once I'd sorted through the 
TV programmes to find good ^ 
filma with interesting 
content within the 
linguistic constraints I 
had, I took it to some 
native speeker teachers 
to see how they felt they 
could use it. 



The teachers came up with two main questions:- 

1, How can I use the video when the pupils 
don't know the subject content t let 
alone the English? 

2. How can I use the video when I don't 
know the subject content myself? 

I would answer the first question by saying 
that pupils often know more than teachers about 
elephants or tea or whatever so they can be 
the "knowers" for a change. Secondly, it s 
quite okay for people not to know the content. 
If you watch the video, then you'll know. 
It's a good reason for both teach-jrs and 
students to watch the video 1 You can learn 
things! 

It's interesting that native English speakers 
reacted this way. Perhaps it is the case that 
native-speaking language teachers go into E.F.L. 
because it's "content-secure". They have a 
natural competence in the language that gives 
them security. If asked to branch out into 
new content aref.3 like Maths or Geography or 
Science they may feel insecure in the subject. 




On the other hand maybe some native-speaking 
teachers will feel the need for more contents 
for something more to get their teeth into 
since the language itself need not present 
them with challenge. These teachers may welcome 
English through content subjects warmly. 

Either way, I see some possible solutions for 
teachers who are native speakers ;- 

- Teachers can do "research" themselves 
into the new content. 

- Teachers can be trained in the new 
content. 

- Teachers and students can join together 
in joint discovery via the material. 

But for non-native teachers, already struggling 
with the language they. arc trying to teach, 
and often working with large classes of unmoti- 
vated students, wc can't really ask more of 
thea. Perhaps the solution here is to have 
inter-disciplinary, cross-curriculum contact. 
One foreign language teacher could team-teach 
with one content teacher and they can teach 
the language and the subject together. 
Alternatively, the foreign language teacher 
could teach some of the content subject but 
then have a chance to ask questions to the 
subject teacher later. Of course this is not 
a new idea in itself. Priwrj School teachers 
(such as the ones shown in the Old British 
Council "Teaching Observed** videos) have been 
doing this for years. It does revise some very 
interesting issues however, such as. can the 
publishers provide suitable material for this 
sort of venture, for example? 

We can't train EFL teachers to know 20 different 
other sulject so our choices are to 

(a) help chem accept their own in- 
security in the other subject areas 

(b) help them to team-teach with subject 
tf^achers 

(c) run cross-curricular teacher training 
courses. Ideas would be given out 
and then everyone would work out 

the ramifications of the ideas f >r 
their subject- area. Discussion 
would folio on both the content 
and language details implied 

(d) run teacher training courses where 
the higher order cognitive skills 
that cut across language and subject 
skills, are taught. " 
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TEACHER ECHOING AND MORE by Virginia LoCastro 



Reading Seth Lindstromberg' s article 
on "Teaching Echoing" in the Spring 1988 issue 
of "The Teacher Trainer" struck a chord and 
started n.e thinking of another conurion teacher 
behaviour - moving up physically close to 
students - I've observed in classes taught 
in New York and then here in Japan. 

This other example of teacher behaviour 
is related to teacher echoing; in addition 
to repeating a student's response, teachers 
will sometimes move up close to the student 
who's answering a question. When I ve asked 
teachers I've observed, particularly in Japan, 
the reason they echo a student s response, 
they explain they do so as they fear other 
stmlents in the class won't have heard what 
the responding student said. In order to hear 
what the student is saying so that they can 
then echo it for the entire class, they will 
move up physically close to the responding 
s?Iden?. Both are very practical and natural 
responses to a problem; both are examples of 
behaviour done out of awareness. Needless 
to say. little thought is given to the effects 
of the behaviour in terms of classroom 
management as well as in terms of facilitating 
learning. These two patterns result in a 
dialogue between the teacher and one s udent. 
causing the other students to tune out. to 
feel frustrated because they can't hear what s 
going on. or to experience a varief of other 
reactions. 

Another possible rationale for moving 
physically close to the student may come from 
the desire to break the pattern of always 
standing at the front of the room. ° 
trainee teachers have been exposed to not in 
frequently recently. At least one teacher 
gave that as a motivation for her behaviour. 

Furthermore, moving close to the student 
i' understood by tome teachers as a way of 
showing empathy for the student, as a sign 
of encouragement to the student. Yet teachers 
^y not realize that a student could experience 
such closeness as a form of pressure, almost 
intimidation; it may take an observer s second 
pair of eyes to see the student's muscles an(» 
even whole body tense up and somehow become 
smaller as the teach-r stands there. 

In addition, there may be yet other reasons 
for the echoing and physical closeness. In 
some cultures, such as in Japanese culture, 
women students in particular tent*, to speak 
softJy. with their heads down, as that behaviour 
is considered to be more feminine. It can 
be a problem to help such students learn to 
speak more loudly in class. Again, the teacher 
tries to cope with a very real problem. Needless 
to say. the teacher's moving close to the student 
combined with echoing agk-ravates the situation 
as the students learn the teacher will do some 
of their work for them. 

Once the teacher or trainee who has been 
observed comes to realize that these patters 
of interaction may have disadvantages, then 
I suggest an alternative. I demonstrate or 



describe another way that comes from a public 
lecture at Columbia University in New York 
City several years ago. There wasn t a micro- 
phone for the question-and-answer period at 
the end of the formal lecture. The speaker 
went away from the podium, onto the floor, 
and would go to the opposite side of the room 
from the participant who was asking a question. 
This forced the person to project and speak 
loudly enough so the speaker as well as the 
other people in the audience could hear. It 
worked 1 ^. 




When I use it with my own classes, iv. 
may cause some students to dissolve into giggles. 
Then I explain the method behind the madness 
and most of the students accept and try. Some 
may even niake it into a game of sorts, seeing 
it as a challenge to learn to speak loudly 
enough so all can hear. With some of the very 
quiet ones, it can, however, cause more self- 
consciousness at first. With those students. 
I don't refer to their softness again, but 
continue to stand away from them and slowly 
they do begin to speak more loudly. Most of 
the time, it does work. 

A drastic solution? Teacher echoing 
of a student's response and moving close 
physically to the student may serve positive 
purposes in some cases. The teacher may be 
doing both out of sincerity, to help others 
hear and to show empathy for the student 
answering the question. So a dialogue between 
the teacher /trainee and observer /trainer may 
help make the limitations clear. When those 
two patterns become habits, out of conscious 
awareness, then they need to be looked at, 
re-e aluated. and used only when they serve 
those positive purposes. 

As Seth Lindstromberg states, echoing 
is not natural behaviour outside tl.e language 
classroom. Nor is moving physically close 
to hear someone in many circumstances, in 
particular with strangers. However, if a teacher 
ha J got a class of 40+ students, the two 
behavioural patterns are understandable 
reactions. Moreover, some teachers have reasons 
that they can verbalize to explain their 
behaviour. Therefore f^e eytra pair of eyes 
of the observer/trainer can help the teacher/ 
trainee become aware that different interaction 
patterns may be needed. Part of the classroom 
practitioner's skills and competence is an 
awareness of our own habitual patterns of , 
behaviour as teachers and the capacity to 
change them according to other variables of 
classroom settings such as class size, task 
type, and students' backgrounds. 

VusiJiifl Locastro teaches BEL at TsJoila Ihiversity in 
Japan, and die is also coorainator and an^i^^^tnictor in 
the C6i.\MMa University Teachers Cdlege M.A. in IlJii. 
Program in Tckyo. 
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TUq following nrticle represents Andy Dnxter^s 
first attempt to ^ Brechtionise* TEFL, Here 
is his foreword. 

We can only 'train' people to do things if 
we know how those things should be done. As 
there are a thousand conflicting theories about 
both language and language learning, how are ^ 
we to evaluate the performance of our 'trainees ? 



"Overnight the universe has lost its centre, 
and by morning it has countless ones. So that 
now each - and none - is regarded as its centre , 
"Judgement must olways be passed with complete 
solemnity - because it's such rot". Brecht 
was no teacher trainer, but, he may still be 
able to tell us a thing or two 



TEACHING LEMON AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE: 

DRAMA IN FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHING by Andy Baxter 



No, this is not another article about how to 
set up roleplays, or how to get all your learners 
to imagine they are fish. This article wants 
to tolk about Foreign Language Teaching os 
Dromn. We have all seen books and articles 
which discuss the 'Learner's Role', or 'The 
Role of the Teacher'. As teacher trainers 
we deal in such currency. Like ambitious 
parents, we gui^^ children onto the stage. 
We polish their shoes, put final adjustments 
to the bows in their hair, and give thero an 
only-just-perceptible shove onto the class- 
room stage, watching adoringly from the wings. 
Many commercial schools are the closest equiva- 
lent we have to^ay of the great 19th Century 
actor-managers. We are a kind of RADA for 
the nice middle-class g-aduates who want, as 
they say in drink adverts, 'just a hint of 
exotic faraway places'. 

All the world may be a stpge, but the class- 
room is closer than roost. Not simply because 
we are at the front (even when we pretend to 
sit, unnoticed, in the back row), but also 
because of the role (that word again'.) that 
•communicative teaching* forces the learner 
to adopt. I am going to introduce a word here: 
Empathy. This meani, according to the Concise 
Oxford Dictionary, 'the power of projecting 
one's personality into (and so fully compre- 
hending) th« object of contemplation ; and 
it was Aristotle who saw the act of empathy 
between stage and auditorium as the 
theatrical experience. The definition has 
rarely been challenged since. 

Learners, too, are expected to empathise. 
I often complain that my learners are un- 
willing to suspend their disbelief. Any teacher 
has to be aware of a number of 'authenticities 
which float around any classroom. One of these 

- classroom authenticity - is what makes lessons 
possible. Imagine teaching a class full of ^ 

the kind of learners who always asked 'Why? 

- Tm sure we've all experienced these, both 
in Teacher Training and TEFL. We would be 
unable to teach 'communicatively' (whatever 
that means). Imagine a class of trainees or 
students sitting in front of you now: 

'Right, you three are going to read this 
article, you three this one, and you 
three this. OK? Then when you finish, 
we're going to swop groups, and get all 
the information together. Yes, Carlos?' 
'Why''* 

'Ah, well ... You see, ".his is what happens 
in real life. You read an article in 
the Sun, someone else in the Mirror, 



and the third in the Independent. Then 
you get together and talk about it, 
don't you?' 

'No. If I have access to all three 
articles and I'm interested in the sub- 
ject (and I'm not in this one), then 
I'd read all three ... • 

It would be difficult to teach Carlos, wouldn't 
it? Luckily, none of our learners speak good 
enough English, and none of our trainees know 
enough, to challenge us (we hopel - or could 
this be deliberate?). 

Of course, they don^t challenge us because 
they believe in us, as experts, as people who 
stand up at the front. The wonderful thing 
about empathy is, you see, that they 'project 
their personality' into us; and, of course, 
in so doing manage only to see things as we 
see them. So when we suggest things like 
'Jigsaw Reading' everyone says 'What a clever 
ideal', and does it. It is self -evidently 
good. 

THE HffllHCTER: (to fctov) ... P)robahly you'll have 
repeatedly to get inside Che person you are lepreaentingt 
his situation, his physical characteristics, his nodes 
of thou^t. It's one of the operations involved in 
buildii^ the cteracter up. lic^s entirely consistent with 
our purposes, so long as you kiw hcM to get cut of hin 
a^dn. There's a vast difference beb«en soiebody's 
teving a picture of somathing, vWdi demands imagination, 
aixl ffli illuaion, which denends gullibility. Vte need 
inBgination for cur purposes; we want not to create 
fusions but to 9oe that the audience too gets a picture 
of the natter in hand. (P^) 

This represents part of Brecht' s attempts' ^ 
to escape Aristotelian theatr-^. He demands 
a distance between do-er and done-to, and any 
device that achieves this A-effect (A for 
Alienation) we will call an Alienation Device. 
Brecht believed that the real audience was 
not the open-mouthed, teary-eyed spectator, 
but rather the man or woman smoking: 'As you 
know, a roan smoking is in an attitude highly 
conducive to observation. He leans back, thinks 
his own thoughts, relaxes in his seat, enjoys 
everything from an assured position, is only 
half with it' (pl9) - the kind of person who 
would shout out 'No, that 'a wrong'.' in the 
middle of the play. In other words, the 
audience is not entirely "carried away"; it 
need not conform psychologically, adopt a 
fatalistic attitude towards fate as portrayed 
... it is free, and sometimes even encouraged, 
to imagine a different course of events or 
to try to find one*. (pl04). As an early 
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stage in this process. Brecht wanted to destroy^ 
the fourth wall . . . 

'DE DRAMAHJRG: ... Pl^ys are usually 
perfonTEd as if the 
otage tol four waUs, not three; 
the fourth being where 
the aulience is sLttiiig • . • 

HE /OCR: You get the idea? ... 

It's just like somebody 

loddng through a keyhole and ' 

seeing a scene involving 

people who^ve no idea they are 

not alone. Actually, of 

course, we arrange it aU j» that everyone gets a gDod 

view. (Wy we conceal the fact it's been arranged ... 

THE PHDIBOfflER: ... Do you think we need this elaborate 

gocret understanding between the actors and yourself 7 

-DE WORKER: I don't need it. But perhaps the actors do. 

THE /OCR: For realistic acting it's considered essential. 

THE VJORKER: I'm for realistic acting. 

THE FHIUBORffiRs But it's also a reality that you are 

sitting in a thmtre, and not with your eye gjued to a 

keyhole. How can it be realistic to try and gloss that 

over? Vie want to deiDlish the fourth vail: I herewith 

announce our joint operation. In future please don t be 

bashful; just ^ us that you've arranged everything in 

the way best calculated to help us understand. 

THE /OCR: That's official, is it, that f rem now we can 

lode down at yoi and 'even talk to you? 

THE FHII^BaR^ER: Of course. Any time it furthei-s ^ 

dOTonstration. ^P^' 

Once the wall begins to go. the natives aay 
start getting restless: 

THE FHnJjQCraER: (to actor) Yes. you are rather a ^ 
dictatorial character, ax-en' t you? It feels as^if youre 
always dictating whai you are on stage, too. I o ajpposod 
to do wtet you want, without getting a nnnent to ca^sito 
vhether I wait the same as you .. . 

We all think that there are 'obvious' ways 
to teach - the history of FLT is littered (almost 
litter-ally) with so-called 'natural methods 
and approaches of language learning. Language, 
too, has a 'natural' system. There is Natural 
Order' (for non-syllabus fans), and an order- 
so traditional that syllabus fans might call 
that 'natural' too. We, as teachers, coursebook 
writers and users, etc., impose our own order 
upon the confused data we call language. We 
chop iw up into 'manageable' chunks, select 
bits of it, order it, decide how important 
it is, and so on. What do we base these decisions 
on? Well, it's obvious, isn't it? Or is it? 
•The self-evident - i.e., the particular shape cwr conscious- 
ness gives our e)tperience - is resolved into its corapcnents 
vi>en counter-ectcd by the A-effect and turned into a new 
form of the evidence. An imposed schema is being broken 
up tere. The Individual's own experiences correct or con- 
fixtn wtet he l«s taken over fran the connjnity. The original 
a:t of discovery is repeated.' (pl02) 

The A-effect - the destruction of empathy, 
the restoration of critical distance - is not 
an eaBy thing to live with. We have already 
said that a lesson would be impossible if we 



had a class full of people like Carlos. But 
only lessons as they exist now. New wine needs 
new bottles: 

THE IRAMAIURG: There's reaUy no • jnger anythijig surprising 
in the fact that art was almost ruined at first by applying 
it to a new business •.. . without abandoning one of its 
preconceptions about itself . Its entire apparatus was 
de£d^>«i for the business of noking men accept their fate. 
The apparatus ytas ruined when the part of wen's fate in 
its productions was suddenly taken by man himself. In 
short, it wonted to pronote the new business while remaining 
the old art. Accordingly it did everything in a hesitant, 
telf -hearted, selfish, conscience-ridden \«y; but nothing 
suits art worse than this. It was only by sacrificing 
itself that it becarae itself again ... That's why sane 
people, on seeing the new art so apparently feebl« - or 
rather, enfeebled; enfe^ed by its new tasks without those 
teving heesi satisfactorily solved - regretfully turned 
their backs and preferred to give the new tasks up (i^7) 

Of course, what we should say is that it would 
be impossible to give the same kind of class 
with this kind of learner. Every teacher trainer 
sees their job as nhe developing of competent 
teachers, but this begs a large qut^stion of 
what a competent teacher is or does. At present, 
I would suggest, the evaluation of any teacher 
is based on his or her ability to create an 
empathetic relationship with a class. • 
without doubt, they succeed - classrooms today 
are full of teachers and learners cruising 
on automatic pilot, producing interesting 
classes. If the activities go smoothly, if 
they are self-evidently good, the class is 
a success. The trainee has performed well. 
The learners have performed well. We do seem, 
as teacher-trainers, to measure our success 
\)y how well our trainees train their learners 
to accept current TEFL methodology. What 
trainees will do in an observed class has become 
largely predictable, yet Stenhouse, writing 
in 1975, wrote that 'education as induction 
into knowledge is successful to the extent 
that it makes the behaviourial outcomes of 2 
the students (or trainees) unpredictable. 

So what is a 'bad lesson'? When we ask trainees 
to criticise their peers, what do they normally 
say? At first, they will say what they ^ think, 
while we sit back and say to ourselves 'Fancy ^ 
criticising a tiny thing like that when there s 
that huge self-evident problem to be talked 
about'. Uter, the trainees will consciously 
criticise things in the lesson that they think 
we as trainers want them to criticise - to 
signal to us that 'I understand that this is 
what you want'. A kind of crawling to 
teacher. 3 Finally, this all becomes sub- 
conscious. The trainees have fully assimilated 
our values - there is total empathy as regards 
what constitutes a 'problem'. It has become 
self-evident. 

'Well obviously', you say, 'how else can we 
assess trainees?'. 

TKEFHnXBMER: ... I'd judge your nastery according 

to how little en^ethy you wanaged with and not in the usual 

vjay according to how nuch you caild generate. 

THE HWyOURG: Could we put it like this? At present 

people are called aiBteurs if they can't generate anpathy; ^ 

ion't thay one day be called anateurs if they can t do ^ 
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without it?. 



(p56) 



When we, or our trainees, evaluate someone's 
ability to teach, are we merely asking if the 
lesson was self-evidently good - if it Looked 
Like A Lesson Should? Or whether it was a 
good lesson? And what - if anything - do either 
of these questions have to do with how people 
learn? 

THE ERAM/OURG: You can't say we're free from criticism. 
Vl^t flops, what notices I 

THE RffllBORiER: You gpt crltizissd vAien your attenpts 
at musics fan. Just like a hypnotist who fails to bring 
off his hypnosis. The custaner is critici2ing an apole 
that is a lent)n. 

THE nWMAHlRG: Ch, so you Chink he ought to criticize 
the lemon? 

THE FHIIIBQE^: That's it. But the lemon's got to be 
a lenon. ' 



1 Brecht's theories of the theatre are outlined 
in 'The Messingkauf Dialogues' (Eyre Methuen, 
1965) , which takes the form of a dialogue 
between a Philosopher, an Actor, a Dramatuig 
(or literary adviser), and various others. 

2 Stenhouse, L., quoted in 'Syllabus design 
as a Critical Process*, C.N. Candlin, ELT 
Docs. 118, Pergaman/BC, 1984. 

3 This is not intended as a criticism of 
trainees. We all do it. If there is any 
blame, it should fall on us for encouraging 
such practices. 

Biographv 

Andy Baxter has worked for 9 years as a teacher 
and teacher trainer in Spain, Bartuga]., Soviet Armada 
and Britain. His nam interests lie in develo^ni^ the 
airriculun, and he has written a learners handbock iix 
an attaint to reverse the veda^al lobotcmes ^le feels 
nost teachers inspire in their learners. 
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ON TRANSFORMING 
LANGUAGE TEACHERS INTO 
LANGUAGE EDUCATORS 
IN SRI LANKA 

by Andrew Ttiomas - Higher Institute for English 
Education, Colombo, Sri Lanka. 

WHAT IS HEPPED TO BE A LANGUAGE TE ACHER EDUCATOR 

A language teacher educator anywhere needs 
first and foremost competence in language system 
and use, which s/he may have to impart to 
trainees, as part of their training, and which 
they, in turn, by definition, have to impart 
to learners. "^This we may call simply 
'language competence' . 

Secondly, s/he needs 'pedagogic competence* 
to teach language, which s/he has to inpart 
to the language teacher trainee, we should, 
perhaps, more strictly term this ^ 
•pedagogico-linguistic competence in that 
language teaching is a special skill where, 
though it may share some common features with 
teaching in general, language and pedagogy 
are inextricably intertwined. 
Thirdly, s/he needs the 'language awareness* 
which will not only facilitate training but 
which s/he may have to impart to trainees, 
given that they also need it to facilitate 
their teaching. 

While I recognise that in certain training 
situations, such as in Faculties of Education 
of Universities, there is often a division 
of labour between the language instructor, 
the methodologist and the linguist whose job 
it is to impart the above categories of 
competence and awareness, it is, for reasons 
of integration, desirable that a language 
teacher educator should be able to impart and. 
th«r afore, have aU three. This is. iu fact, 
expected of College of Education lecturers 
in Sri Lanka. 

So what special categories of competence and 
awareness does a language teacher educator 
need to impart all these to the language 
teacher? The first is the ability to teach 
language teacher education courses, such asm 
institutionalized settings, while the second 
is the ability to supervise teachers in the 
field. The first we may call 'instructional 
competence • and the second "supervisory 
competence*. Each also involves the ability 
to design teacher education courses and field 
programmes respectively, as well as take part 
in them, and an ability to evaluate such 
courses and programmes. 

Finally, language teacher ed ators must have 
a higher level of awareness whic'i will enable 
them to see how all parts of tht language^ 
teaching and language learning operation 
fit together. This awareness will embrace 
all pedagogic and linguistic considerations, 
including psychological and sociological ones 
and for want of a more appropriate term, we 
may call it * pedagogico-linguistic awareness. 

■nius the categories of competence and awareness 
of the language teacher educator incorporate 
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those of the longuage teocher which, in turne 
incorporote the language competence of the 
learner/user. 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF LANGUAGE TEAQiER 
FJ)IJCATOR TRAINING 

If teachers teach the way they were taught 
(Altman 198^:78), presumably teacher educators 
train the way they were trained. If awareness- 
raising and experiential procedures, well- 
balanced, lead to effective teaching (Ellis 
1986:91), then presumably a balance of these 
two types of procedure will lead to effective 
training. 

It is important, however, to understand these 
terms properly. The term * awareness-raising 
denotes what the procedure is intended to 
achieve, without actually describing the 
procedure. The term * experiential ' . on the 
other hand, does denote the nature of the 
procedure, but does not precisely indicate 
what it is that is to be experienced. 

Experiential procedures will allow language 
teacher educator trainees to experience the 
roles that they are expected to perform, either 
with peers or in training practice. Thus, 
at teacher educator level, for example, peer 
counselling, and counselling practice with 
real teachers, would be more appropriate thai. ^ 
peer teaching and teaching practice. 

As regards awareness-raising, how do we do 
this - through lecture or discovery? I would 
say the latter through, for example, group 
problem-solving procedures, where the object 
of awareness-raising is the topic of discussion, 
i.e. language for language awareness, 
pedagogico-linguistic issues for pedagogico- 
linguistic awareness. Lesson transcript 
analysis can serve as a vehicle for either 
kind of awareness-raising, though for wider 
language awareness it may be necessary to go 
to samples of non-pedagogic discourse. At 
teacher educator level analysis of a transcript 
of a teacher-counselling encounter may be useful. 

THE SRI LANKAN EXPERIEN CE AT HIKE 

So far two three-month certificate courses 
b^ve been run. Both have employed the 
<orobination of awareness-raising and experiential 
procedures discussed. 

Course One is '*ELT materials and techniques" 
and allows teachers to go into new materials 
and techniques with a view to transmitting 
the * message* to others (Curoarantunge 1985). 

Course Two is "Principles and methods of 
language teacher education" and is for those 
who might be expected to have the exit 
competence of Course One. 

The two courses share a common set o* General 
Components, giving essential background with 
content and emphases appropriately adjusted 
to the nature of the particular course. Each 
course has its own set of Specialized Components 
which reflect the very nature of the 
particular course. The need for these two 
sets of components arises from the fact that 
the course participants cannot be expected 
to have the essential academic background 
knowledge necessary to enter into specialized 
courses of this nature. 



Some language teacher educators and several 
language teachers, some with and some without 
previous language teacher education experience, 
have returned to or taken on language teacher 
education roles nationwide on completion of 
either of these courses. 

REFLECnON ON EXPERIENCE AND THEO RY 
If we take the simplest case of language teacher 
educators who need to improve themselves as 
langrage teacher educators, it might be 
reasonable to suppose that sufficient awareness 
and competence development at the level of 
language teaching and language teacher education 
might be imparted by Course 2. It may, however, 
be argued that a more thorough job might be 
done if the language teacher educators took 
a step back, so to speak, and re-oriented them- 
selves ai> key teachers through Course 1 before 
improving as teacher educators through Course 
2, this way gaining the awareness and 
competence required at one level before 
proceeding to gain those required at the next. 

If this solution were adopted, one could argue 
that the set of General Components need only 
be done once, proceeding to first one set of 
Specialized Components (those of Course 1) 
and then the other (those of Course 2). It 
could further be argued that an interval of 
teacher education experience between the firs", 
set of Specialized Components and the second 
could have its advantages in rooting the 
principles of Course 1 more firmly in reality 
before proceeding to the business of fully- 
fledged teacher education. The resulting course 
structure would then be a longer course than 
either of the original courses but not double. 

In the most complex case of would-be teacher 
educators who have teaching experience but 
no language teacher education experience of 
any kind, the thought of them making the step 
in awareness and competence to the level of 
key teachers, plus the extra step to tho level 
of language teacher educators, acquiring the 
necessary additional awareness and competence 
that this entails, through one 10-week course, 
such as Course 2, is a daunting prospect. 
For such language teachers to become fully 
effective language teacher educators, the new 
course structure mentioned above with its 
suggested interval of experience, seems all 
the more appropriate. 

This artic^j is intended as an invitation to 
discussion rather than a blueprint for the future, 
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Voluntary Service Overseas (V.S.O.) is a 
registered U.K. charity sending over 600 
volunteers a year to some AO l*hird World 
countries. V.S.O. is distinctive as a charity 
in sending people not money. The volunteers, 
aged between 20 and 65 and recruited from all 
walks of life, have their recruitment, training, 
air fares and insurance paid for by V.S.O. 
They often leave secure jobs for two years 



^ of tough, unpredictable experience and with 
little anticipation of any real material reward. 
V.S.O. recruits over 250 teachers each year 
for jobs in Primary, Secondary, 
and Special Education though the priority area 
is l^FL and TESL. There follows an account 
of the difficult task of training EFL teachers 
for very different situations. 



ON COURSE WITH VSO ENGLISH LANGUAGE TEACHERS by 



Aileen Dloomcr, Felicity Brcct and Lynnc Cameron 
(with support from colleagues nt VSO and 
members of the VSO ELT tutor group) 

Nick is 23 years old and has been working as 
a solicitor for one year in London but is now 
getting ready to leave for two years in Sierra 
Leone as a teacher of English as a Foreign 
Languags :n a state secondary school. Chris 
is 58 year:, id and, having just taken early 
retirement irom the British Primary system, 
is getting ready to go to Bhutan for two 
years where work as a primary school teacher 
and adviser on primary education is waiting. 
These are just two of the 120 English Unguage 
Teaching volunteers posted each year to go 
and teach in the Less Developed Countries who 
have requested a volunteer through the pro- 
grammes set up and administered by Voluntary 
Services Overseas. People apply to VSO for 
very different reasons and from very varied 
personal and professional backgrounds. There 
are. however, some features that apply to most 
of the volunteers who come to VSO to volunteer 
as teachers of English* Most of them have 
some experience of teaching English as a Foreign 
or as a Second Language. They have all usually 
finished a year's teaching or teacher training 
and arrive at the course weary , if not exhausted , 
anxious about what they will have to do, ex- 
cited about and looking forward to the new 
opporf^r.ities with that nervous anticipation 
so familiar to all who have worked overseas, 
and uncertain about exactly what they will 
find when they reach their post. Highly niotxvated, 
very enth'^r : utic about what the immediate 
future w.. )ring, they are prepared to be 
very le to whatever may come and this 

ar -1 describe the ELT training courses 

jy attend before departure* 

Tl»e process of being selected is a complex 
one: after selection by VSO, the volunteer 
is matched to a suitable posting, the different 
postings available in any given year being 
dependent on the requests that VSO have received 
from various countries. The first stage in 
the training cycle is the Post Selection Week- 
end, at which many of the social and personal 
issues involved in volunteering to work over- 
seas are discussed. Each volunteer also 
attends a country briefing to learn something 
about the country and the conditions that they 
can expect to find. The volunteer will also 
be given a local language course, either in 
the UK before they leave or immediately on 
arrival in the country, and will be given 
training and advice on health in tropical 
countries and on first aid. An integral part 
of the pre-departure training programme Is 
the skills course, where the volunteer's in- 




dividual professional skills will be focussed 
towards the posting in question. 

There are two major approaches to the design 
of ELT courses and the allocation of a 
volunteer to a course depends on the amount 
and type of experience of ELT that the 
volunteer already has. Those volunteers with 
extensive EFL/ESL experience, going out to 
posts where the greater part of their pro- 
fessional time will be spent in teacher training, 
attend the so-called negotiated skills course, 
where they themselves create the programme 
for the week-long course based on an analysis 
of their own professional needs. For the pur- 
poses of this article, though, we are con- 
centrating on the more traditional course 
that is followed by the great majority of 
volunteers, whose previous experience, while 
extremely relevant and valid, requires a more 
specifically directed course. 

The courses, which are between one and two 
weeks long, are arranged for the end of each 
of the two recruitment cycles in VSO and so 
are held in January and July/ August, immediatelj 
prior to volunteers^ departure* 

Those participating on the course will include 
the volunteers themselves, an Education Develop- 
ment Officer from the ELT desk in VSO and the 
tutors who, like the volunteers, will be 
arriving from a very wide variety of professional 
backgrounds but who have qualifications and 
overseas experience in common. Many of the 
tutors are former volunteers, and they will 
share a broadly similar approach to language 
teaching and teacher training. They will 
already have wt to plan the course in 
response to the specific needs of the volun- 
teers and their individual projects and in 
accordance with the outline plans made by the 
twice yearly tutors' meetings. As far as 
possible, there is a ratio of one tutor to 
four volunteers, and these tutor groups are 
of particular importance in the preparation 
and evaluation of teaching practice* The 
courses are intensive, with o 12-hour day from 
9am - 9pm. 

The course begins with the essential ice- 
breakers and introductions that mark the 
beginning of most training courses, so that 
there is, from the beginning, some sense of 
group identity, which has a marked effect on 
the progress of the course* AH the courses, 
whether one or two weeks in length, follow 
similar patterns, with a set of core itejos, 
which will be followed by all volunteers, and 
then a range of options, from which the 
individual volunteer selects those which will 
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relate more specifically to the individual 
requirements of his/her project. 

ITie major core components of any course are: 

1. Introduction to ELT 

This involves a consideration of what language 
teaching is and how it differs from other types 
of teaching. Foreign or second language teaching 
and learning is seen as not simply the transfer 
of knowledge but is essentially the development 
of practical skills. A very wide variety of 
methods and approaches are examined and demon- 
strated. Questions relating to syllabus design 
and planning units of teaching are investigated. 

2. LanRuage Awareness 

Volunteers think about English from a socio- 
linguistic point of view, in terms not only 
of variety within the British Isles, but of 
the many international varieties of English 
which they will come across in the period of 
time overseas and which may conflict with the 
standard English of the textbook which they 
arc expected to teach. Sessions about the 
structure of English are held regularly 
throughout the course to try to increase the 
volunteer's explicit knowledge of their ovm 
language. 

3. Project Needs 

An early component in any course will be con- 
sideration of the needs of the individual project 
of any individual volunteer. By comparing 
the skills that they already possess with the 
predicted skills that will be required in the 
project, the volunteers can begin to build 
up an action list of specific skills that need 
to be acquired during the course. The in- 
formation about the projects is gathered together 
in the Country Boxes - with information about 
syllabuses, examinations, educational systems 
and reports from volunteers who may have worked 
in similar projects in the same country. This 
action list will help the volunteer in their 
choice of option sessions on the skills course. 

4. Skills sessions 

A major component on any VSO ELT course is 
a series of workshop sessions focussing on 
the four major language skills of listening, 
speaking, reading and writing, and on working 
within an integrated framework. In all cases, 
the tutors demonstrate many of the different 
techniques for improving the students' ability 
in these areas, and the emphasis of such sessions 
is always on practical demonstration and not 
theoretical discussion. The emphasis is on 
the use of low-tech teaching aids and volunteers 
are also shown how high-tech methods can be 
adapted to situations where the technology 
is not available or where the electricity supply 
may be unreliable, or reliably unavailable 
at the right time. Wherever possible, the 
textbooks that are currently in use in the 
different countries are used as a basis f^r 
the input session, which will also focus on 
how these can best be exploited by the teacher. 

Some thought has been given recently to the 



question of the content of the Language Learning 
materials and an innovation has been the in- 
troduction on occasional courses of what we 
call Dcvelopmentally Relevant Materials. This 
refers to the use of texts dealing with topics 
of specific relevance to the Third World 
communities, as a basis for language learning 
activities. 

5. Assessment and testing of lanttuaRe 

Working again practically (frcm samples of 
students' work) the current theories of testing 
and assessing language learning are considered, 
with particular reference to the examination 
and assessment procedures that the volunteers 
will meet when they are in post. 

6. Teaching Practice 

TP has always been a very important part of 
the skills courses and though tutors are very 
aware that the TP provided is not always com- 
parable to the teaching situation that the 
volunteers would find overseas, it has always 
been considered valuable to have some practice 
in using some of the techniques demonstrated 
during the course. TP students vary very much 
depending on the location of the ELT course 
and have ranged from TP with groups of children 
learning English as a Second Language in 
Bradford to groups of Italian students learning 
English as a Foreign Language in London. Within 
an ELT course, a considerable amount of time 
will be devoued to teaching practice, with 
teaching practice preparation and feedback 
being organised within the individual tutor 
groups. Volunteers who are going to be teacher 
trainers learn about observation and feedbar*. 
techniques through active participation unuer 
the guidance of a tutor. 

Latterly, it has not always been possible to 
provide TP at the different centres and indeed 
in some groups it has been decided that in 
a very short course, th« time could perhaps 
be more profitably used in some peer-mlcro- 
teaching activities. 

A development to supplejient teaching practice 
has been the Teaching Project, where groups 
of volunteers identify language items from 
a needs analysis based on students' work, in 
relation to examination requirements. The 
groups then plan, in outline, a unit of 
teaching for one or two items and, from this, 
develop a balanced lesson plan, which is 
presented to the other groups for comments. 
The last stage of the project involves planning 
the lesson in detail, using materials that 
might be available in' country and creating 
any supplementary materials needed. Individual 
volunteers then micro-teach about 10 minutes 
of the lesson. Thus, each volunteer goes 
away with a selection of different approaches 
to a variety of language teaching problems. 

As the course progresses, option sessions are 
decided upon and included in the programme* 
In the past, a wide variety of topics have 
been considered in these sessions, such as 
classroom management techniques, the setting 
up and supervision of a school library, a drama 
group and an English club, the teaching of 
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Fig. 1 The Teaching Project 
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basic literacy skills and the teaching of 
literature, producing teaching aids with 
minimal resources, the organisation of TP 
for those going to teochc- training posts or 
even elementary linguistic,?. In many cases, 
volunteers arrive with considerable ex- 
pertise in many of these areas and they are 
encouraged to share their knowledge and ex" 
perience with the others. 

No teacher training course would be complete 
without some form of evaluation - either at 
the end or as an on-going feature of the course 
- and this IS certainly true of VSO ELT courses. 
Volunteers and tutors are working together 
n a very intensive course and they spend 
a lot of time discussing the various issues 
arising from the particular workshop sessions, 
experiences during teaching practice, options 
etc., discussions which almost invariably 
widen out to include many other related issues. 
On the last day, volunteers are asked to give 
their opinion of the course on individual 
evaluation sheets. They are also asked to 
evaluate the course as a group and to present, 
their comments to the Co-ordinator and tutors 
as part of the final session. So, the process 
of evaluation and development continues, as 
these coraBents will be included in the course 



reports and discussed at the next tutors' meet- 
ing ready for the next cycle of courses. 

Immediate evaluation, whilr useful and 
interesting, is not always the most reliable 
and tutors or VSO staff members look to reports 
from the field to assess the relevance of the 
training course to the needs of the volunteers 
as they perceive their needs after a period 
overseas. What rould be done to improve the 
courses for the next group of departing 
volunteers? One of the final requests from 
tuto ■ to volunteer at the end of the course 
is to keep in touch and to send back any 
materials or information that they think would 
be helpful to future departing volunteers. 

Participants leave the course, tired but 
usually satisfied, feeling that the period 
has beeii stimulating, productive and, ulti- 
mately, enjoyable - for tutor and volunteer 
alike. 

But this is only the beginning for the volunteers 
uho set off to their projects where, despite 
all the preparation, they continually have 
to cope with the unexpected and find ways of 
putting "the course wisdom into practice in 
the words of one volunteer from Indonesia. 



JOURNAL EXCHANGES 


WOUIJD YOU LIKE TO SEND SOMETHING IN TO 


"The Teacher Trainer" has arranged journal 
exchanges with 

Aula de Ingles JfP^^"^ 
lATEFL Newsletter Cyit; 
English Language Teaching Journal 
Cross Currents 

English Tecchers' Journal /„^n° 
Modern English Teacher y^f 
Moderna Sprak (Sweden) 
RELC Journal I^T^^n^ 
The Portuguese Newsletter )nco"^ ^ 
Forum )^^\' 
Practical English Teaching K^*-) 
Focus on English 

TESOL Newsletter ^"^'^^ 


"THE TEACHER TRAINER"? 

"The Teacher Trainer" is designed to be a forum 
for trainers, teachers and trainees all over 
the world. If you'd like to send in a letter, 
a comment, a cartoon, a taped conversation 
or an article sharing information, ideas or 
opinions we'll be very happy to receive it. 
It'>- easier for us if the written pieces are 
typed up with double spacing and 49 characters 
a line. The style should be simple and readable 
and the normal length of articles is about 
1000 to 2000 words. We can serialise if 
necessary but this will delay publication 
considerably! 

1 ■ — ^8 
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This series helps to keep trainers in the know 
about new or re-thought ideas in teaching so 
that they can be of more use to teachers seeking 
their help. This article is on last lessons. 
We would welcome other ideas from readers 
interested in finishing courses as well as 
starting them I 

/\ LAST LESSON - ending a course 
gracefully by Ruth Wajnryb 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

Many are the suggestions we as teachers and 
teacher trainers receive about how to start 
a course. We have all refined our own particular 
set of '•ice-breakers" that do the trick for 
us - activities that reduce the strangeness 
of the first meeting of teacher and stud. nts, 
relaxing the learners into each other's company, 
introducing the teacher in a non-threatening 
and familiarising way, and generally easing 
everyone painlessly into a new situation. 

Rarely, however, is much attention given to 
the last lesson of a course, that point of 
exit from now-familiar ground. While 
"exiting" from a learning situation may lack 
the pedagogic importance of "entering'% its 
significance cannot be totally ignored. Learners 
will leave the course we give them with special 
memories of the peopl :i they met there and the 
experiences they had. Without doubt this will 
have an impact on their overall attitude to 
the target language and to target language 
speakers. Since we hope they will continue 
learning after the course is over, the more 
positive the "memory package" they take away 
with them, the better. 

For these reasons it seems to me that some 
attention ought to be given to the last lesson 
of the course. This article is devoted to 
one suggestion for easing students out of a 
course as gently and as gracefully as they 
were eased into it. It sets the mood with 
a story-telling session which is followed 
by an open-ended activity that calls on the 
learners' own experiences. The theme of, the 
story is one of memory and remembering* 

STORY-TELLING 

Set the stage for a story-telling sessio.i. 
Have ready a "skeleton" of the story (see below). 
Preteach any vocabulary that may be unfamiliar. 
Relax the students in preparation for the 
listening. Then tell (don't read) the story. 
During the telling, use your "skeleton" as 
an aid to memory and scan your students' faces 
for clues to their comprehension, backtracking, 
paraphrasing, amplifying or embroidering as 
the need dictates (1), 

STORY SKELETON 

The very smgll boY and the very old woman (2) 
A story about a very small buy and a very old 



woman - neighbours - small boy lived with mother 
and father - in house next door to old people 'f^ 
home* 

Little boy knew all the people there - one 
old woman played piano - one old roan tJld scary 
stories - another old man was crazy about cricket 
- ran errands for one old woman who w&lked 
with wooden stick - another old man had a voice 
like a giant. 

Favourite person - Miss Nancy - over ninety 
years old. 

One day - small boy heard parents talking about 
Miss Nancy: 

"Poor old thing" said mother. 
"Why is she a poor old thing?" asked boy. 
"Because she's lost her memory" said father, 
"Not surprising" said mother "she's over 96". 

"What's a memory?" asked boy - always asked 
questions when he didn't understand something. 
But they weren't listening to him any more. 

Curious - wanted to know more - so went next 
door. 

Spoke to old man who told scary stories. 
"What's a memory?" 

"Something from long ago,, ray boy. something 
from long ago". 

Called on old woman who walked with a stick* 
"What's a memory?" 

"Something that makes you laugh, ray boy , something 
that makes you laugh". 

Called on old man, who was crazy about cricket. 
"What's a memory?" 

"Something that makes you cry, my boy, something 
that makes you cry". 

Called on the old lady who played piano. 
"What's a memory?" 

"Something warm, my child, something warm". 

Called on the old man who had a voice like 
a giant. 

"What's a memory?" 

"Something as precious as gold, my boy, something 
as precious as gold". 

So - small boy went home again - looked for 
memories to give Miss Nancy - because she had 
lost her own. 

Found box of sea shells he had collected long 
ago last summer - put them gently in a basket. 

Found puppet on string that always made every- 
one laugh - put that in basket too. 

Remembered sadly medal grandfather had given 
him - put that in too. 

He went to hen house - took a fresh warm egg 
from under hen. 
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On way to Miss Nancy *s - picked up his football 
- as precious as gold. 

Arrived at Miss Nancy's - gave her each thing 
one by one. 

"What a dear strange child you are to bring 
me all these wonderful things". 



Then 



she started to remember 



Put a shell to her ear - remembered going to 
beach by tram long ago - how hot she felt in 
her long button-up boots. 

Smiled at puppet on string - remembered the 
one she had shown to her little sister who 
had laughed with her mouth full of porridge. 

Touched medal - talked sadly abput her big 
brother whom she had loved who went away to 
war and never returned. 

Held the warm egg in her hands - told^the small 
boy about eggs she had found in bird s nest 
in her aunt's home when she was a child. 

Bounced the football to small boy - remembered 
day she had met him and all the good tiroes 
they had had together. 



their eyes, at which time they should turn 
to a person near them and share with that person 
their memories of the first day and their 
expectations of the weeks to come. Following 
that, they should "mix and mingle" freely with 
other students sharing and remembering in the 
same way. 

A FlHhL WORD 

The lesson (and the course) may end in this 
way. There is no need to have a "plenary 
session" or full class report-back to summarise 
class reaction. It is more appropriate to 
the type and purpose of this lesson to conclude 
it on a one-to-one or small group level. 

It is to be hoped that students will exit from 
the course with warm and positive feelings 
about the learning experiences they have shared. 



NOTES 

(1) For further guidance on story-telling 

in language learning, see Rinvolucri and 
Morgan, 1983 and Wajnryb, 1986. 

(2) This story is based on a short story by 
the Australian writer. Mam Fox. entitled 
'•Wilfred Gordon McDonald Partridge , 
which was brought to my attention by 
Baiba Thomson, a trainee. 
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And the two smiled - because Miss Nancy had 
found her mett;ory - she had found it with the 
help of a very small boy, 

ACTIVITY - *^REWINI7'T»E COURSE 

Allowing for a few moment's "digestion" after 
the telling of the story, ask the students 
to close their eyes and breathe gently. Then, 
in a soothing voice, tell them that this is 
the last lesson of the course. Remind them 
how long they have been on the course together. 
Then "walk" them back through the course - 
like rewinding a video - and as you do so, 
highlight the various experiences (or landmarks) 
they will have shared together. When you reach 
the first day of the course, have them recall 
their waking up that day in anticipation of 
the course, eating breakfast, and getting ready 
to come to the course; their feelings on arriving, 
on entering the classroom, on meeting the other 
students and the teacher. Then say tnat in 
a few moments you will be asking them to open 



Ruth Vfajnryb is the t«d of tjeecber training in TESCL at 
d« Institute of Lai^uages, IhLversity of New SouUi Wales, 
Australia. Hex' book ^XJrannar Workout" vas pibli^ lii 
1986. 



lATEFL SIG NEWS 

The lATEFL Central Committee has given the 
go-ahead for a new Special Interest Group (SIG) 
to be set up for teacher trainers. The group 
will start up this Spring. If you are interested 
please contact: Brands Thomas, LATEFL (T.T. SIG), 
3 ICingsdown Chambers, Kingsdown ParU, Tankerton, 
Whitstable, Kent, CT5 2DJ, England, 
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SESSION REPORT 



REPORT ON BRITISH COUNCIL SEMINAR^ BY SUE INKSTER 
AND BOB NOXON 



GENERAL BACKGROUND 

The Council in Paris has not held twoMay 
seminors for quite some tiine» so this was a 
'special avent* (and we all felt very 
virtuous coming in on the second day^ which 
was a Saturday). 

The title was 'Training the Trainers* and the 
sessions were run by Peter Maingay. 

Here is the original blurb on the seminar 
programme : 

•This 2-diy seminar will be partly experiential 
in that participants will be involved in mini- 
training sessions as well as a combination 
of discussion and workshops* The main aim 
of the mini-training sessions will be to look 
at ways in which teachers can train their learners 
to take on more responsibility for their own 
learning. The discussions and wojkshopa will 
be based on observations made during these 
sessions and will also focus on the manner 
of trainins language teachers and the content 
of such courses. The following will be con- 
sidered : 

- ways in which teaching languages and training 
language teachers are similar 

- different modes of teacher training 

- to what extent trainers need to "know ' more 
than their trainees 

Peter Maingay has been teacher training for 
several years, mostly recently in Italy for 
the British Council. He is at prssent Director 
of the Distance Training Programme for the 
RSA Diploma in the Teaching of English as a 
Foreign Language to Adults at International 
House. He is particularly Interested in the 
parallels between classroom methodology and 
training, methodology.' 

If I have quoted this at some length, it is 
partly because I wasn^t quite sure when I went 
along to the seminar just what we were going 
to do. and partly because Peter did in fact 
change his own programme for the seminar 
slightly; we didn't actually do any mini-training 
sessions. He explained this change in 
procedura at the very beginning of thtj seminar 
- it should be noted thac he was extremely 
clear i-i telling us what he had planned and 
negotiating changes with us. 

Peter asked us to consider not only what we 
did during the seminar, but also how we did 
it. In particular, he advised us to notice 
the way he did, or didn't i do things, adding 
that if he did make a mess of anything, he 
could always claim it had been done 
deliberately for us to notice t (In fact, he 
was very good at taking, and using, 
criticism.) 



THE FIRST DAY - FRIDAY 

There were about thirty of us on the Friday, 
and as an opening activity we divided into 
groups of six or seven and answered a list 
of questions on the OHP about our own teacher 
training experience, if any, and future training 
expectations. We discussed our answers. Peter 
then came round and gave each person within 
the group a letter of the alphabet, telling 
us that the A*s and B*s from ell the groups 
would be put together to consolidate the ^ 
information from all the groups. So we put 
our answers on paper (these sheets of paper 
were later given to Peter, who used them to 
familiarise himself with our various situations.) 
While the A's and B's collected all the 
information and produced a profile of the whole 
group, the C's and D's were put into one group, 
and the E's, F's and G's into another, both 
these sub-groups being instructed to brain- 
storm on the whole idea of 'openers', 'ice- 
breakers' etc. 



Peter later agreed with us that this activity 
had not been entirely successful, although 
it did raise some interesting issues about 
how you open a course, a session etc. It did 
help us and him to know who was present (and 
since he wasn't afraid to try out something 
that didn't quite come off, and admit it, this 
was a useful example for us to think about 
in our own teaching/training styles.) 



It turned out that there were about 25X French 
'teachers of English' present (some from 
secondary schools, some trom the university 
hierarchy, inspectors, etc.), the remaining 
75X being native speaking teachers of English 
with a nice mix of English, American, Irish, 
Australian etc., most of them working in 
business schools, language schools, companies 
etc. Some people had never done any teacher 
training, others were Involved with training 
teachers for qualifying exams, some taught 
applied linguistics, some were secondary school 
inspectors. Some like myself were mainly 
concerned with keeping up with th*^ latest 
pedagogical trends and disseminating infor- 
mation to our colleagues. 



The session after coffee began with work in 
groups on worksheet A. We then went through 
it with Peter and concluded that there are 
no hard and fast rules - a lot depends on the 
individual and the group concerned, but 

interesting' points arose from the way we did 
things: silence is good sometimes (time for 
reflexion too), and it's up to the indivi- 
dual to use the silence, and, and here is the 
leitmotiv of the seminar, the process ^ as 
important as the product . We also comi nted 
on the need for flexibility and the importance 
of rhythm (you can't push the pace and indivi- 
duals need different amounts of time etc.). 
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UQHICSllEgr A 

Look through the following list of statements 
iS^ut teacher training. Decide a) whi^h ones 
you agree with; b) which ones you disagree 
Luh: c) which ones you are not clear about 
ond would like to discuss further. 

1 A teacher trainer should plan for a variety 
of 'modes' i" T.T. sessions. 

A tencher trainer should be a good language 
teacher . 



15. We should be talking about teacher 
education, not teacher training. 



After lunch we were crammed into a smaller 
roon,. but since we all knew each other quite 
well by then, that wasn't too much of a problem. 
In groups we completed Worksheet B. During 



WORKSHEET B 



2. 



3. 



4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 



Everyone has an inner model, albeit un- 
conscious. o£ whoc 6 f-ood teacher training 
session is. so teacher vrainers should 
d"2 JSis out of trainees and take account 
of those different models. 

A trniner'fl grasp of mode. °f P""^"^;' 
is every bit as important as her confidence 
in dealing with content. 

A trainer should not be over-prepared. 

A trainer should have an M.A. in Applied 
Unguistics sc. as to be able to cope 
viith theory at a relatively high level 
of conceptual complexity. 

A trainer needs to be able to perform 
certain basic training routines auto- 
matically, so as to leave his mind free 
to be creative in other areas. 

Any training course in aT. regardless 
of degree of experience of trainees, 
of whether trainees are NS or NNb. or 
whether the course is pre-service or 
in-service, of whether it is exam- 
oriented or not, will have the same 
common core, part of which will be a 
language component. 

A trainer must be able to deal confidently 
with all aspects of grammar, lexis and 
phonology . 

A trainer learns as much as her trainees 
during a session: a session will often 
allow her to sort her ideas out. 

A danger of any session is that it will 
become above all a vehicle for the 
trainer to show off his knowledge. 

A trainer's chief job is to enable trainees 
to make wisely informed choices, indepen- 
dent of him/her. 

Ansesstnent and nvaluation of learning 
goes on constantly in the FL ciassrowa, 
but it rarely surfaces in the teacher 
training arena, outside teaching practice. 

U. No training course is worth attending 

unless it contains a practical component, 
ideally full-scale teaching practice, 
but failing that, micro-teaching or peer 
teaching. 
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10. 



11, 



12. 



1"?. 



a lecturette. Peter gave us the statements 
in the first colamn (thus reinforcing them). 
Discussion in pairs brought up interesting 
points on teaching students as well as training 
teachers and the similarities and differences. 

We then had a feedback on the 'warmer' brain- 
^ormlSc at the beginning of the day and on 
the 'how' of the day. 

One group said that talking about expectations 
of a course was a good opener. Someone said 
that without some sort of 'warmer' there was 
, noticeable difference in the way a group 
worked, -nie importance of contracts was 
cited (i.e, everybody agreeing on the 
programme, timetabling etc. at the start of 
a course/session). Peter cited the typical 
I.H. opener, at the start of a four-week RSA 
p;";. coursi. of a first lesson in a foreign 
language. Other people referred to zodiac 
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groupings, or use of countries, colours etc. 
to get people into sub-groups, or designing 
a personal coat-of-arms on an OHP transparency 
and using it to present oneself etc* 

We all agreed on the importance of the first 
session of a course* 

After a period of silent reflection, Peter 
invited comments on the day* The first session 
was criticised, but constructively, as we 
decided on the next day's programme together* 
Most people wanted a little more *meat' (Peter 
had already introduced the idea of a 'menu* 




from which learners, teachers etc., could take 
their pick, according to their individual styles, 
rather than a •fixed meal'). 

THE SEOOHD DAY - SATURDAY 

Most people turned up, despite the temptations 
of sleeping in, but we were all rather quiet 
and Peter was happy to give us some input. 
He spoke about the importance of the experiential 
aspect of these seminars and training sessions. 
Also important is the reflective aspect, and 
the fact that people have different preferences 
and individual strategies. 

He used an OHP to show various areas of input 
and output* This is my copy of it; (his was 
beautifully done with different colours etc.) 
but he stressed that it was his model and that 
we might ourselves design otheis that suited 
us better. 



Individual diagrams may vary - not everyone 
is 'visual * . 

We then looked at a list (the result of a brain- 
storming session with a group of trainees) 
of the different roles a trainer or teacher 
may play (psychiatrist, mother/father, rubbish 
bin etc*). I suppose this meant we have to 
be adaptable and sensitive! 

Next came •cross-themes' - you can use sessions 
to implement more than one technique/style. 
See grid below. 
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The re^t of the v ay was spent looking at a 
summary of an art cle, trying out a 
test, working with a flow chart, working in 
groups on producing our own 'opening* 
language awareness/sensitisation exercises 
for the beginning of a training course « 
watching a video showing a training session 
for novice teachers where after observation 
feedback a trainee p/esentcd a new idea, 
discussing the usefulness of training videos 
and various sorts of training activities. 

Some of the most interesting aspects of this 
seminar were that process is as important as 
product, that silence can contribute greotlyi 
that rhythm and pacing of work is vital and 
that the affective aspect of the seminar, where 
these principles were actually experienced 
meant that people came away with high energy* 
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SESSION REPORT 



^ Many people hoped tne British Council would 
run similar events in future. 

A fonnBT Ei^li^ Teaching Advisor with the British Council 
in P^. She is currently working on correspondence 
counies at the British Irstitute there. 9ie is also 
researching the history of English teaching in France, 
arei teaching freelance. 

ICBK3XCN 

Is oirrendy teaching with hfetropolitan Languages in Raris, 
where is involved in some in-house teacher traimng, 
and has worked a\ children's English courses in 
Englarti, aixl Executive courses with Pilgriras. ^ 



<;tngapore conference 

SEAMED Regional Unguage Centre in Singapore 
will hold its 2Ath Regional Seminar ^^om 
10-lA APRIL 1989 in the RELC Building, 30 
Orange Grove Road, Singapore 1025. 
The theme is "Language Teaching Methodology 
for the Nineties". 



Q What is EFLTED ? 

A ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHER 
EDUCATOR DEVELOPMENT (EFLTED) GROUP 



EIFLTED is an informal grouping of teacher 
educators who are involved in the education 
and training of teacher trainers. The 
group's current activities are the organisation 
of seminars and the publishing of the 
proceedings of the seminars. 



that further seminars should be held on a similar 
theme, and that a small working party or 
committee should be formed to undertake the 
publication and to plan future events. The 
proceedings were published in August 1987 and 
were made available to participants in the 
first, and subsequently, the second seminar. 



Origins of EFLTED: The First Seminar 

The first seminar on the subject of EFL Teacher 
Educator Development arose from a proposal 
by Peter Strevens of the Bell Educational Trust, 
as a result of a colloquium held at the TESOL 
Convention, Anaheim, in March 1985. It was 
agreed that a one day seminar, sponsored jointly 
by Bell and the British Council, should be 
held at Regent's College, Undon on 13th 
February 1987. There were forty-five partici- 
pants all with experience of, or a keen interest 
in, the field of TESOL teacher education. 
Participants from institutions running courses 
designed specifically for teacher trainers 
were invited to prepare a short position paper 
describing the work their institutions had 
done in EFl teacher educator development and 
the principles guiding such courses. 

The programme of the day was divided into three 
main sections. The first was a plenary question 
and answer session, during which three panels 
dealt with different types of teacher training 
courses. The second session was a group 
discussion on a range of topics relating to 
the roles of. and type of training appropriate 
for, teacher trainers. The final session was 
also group discussions, but this time the groups 
chose their own topics for discussion. 

At the end of the day it was decided that the 
proceedings, and the participants' prior and 
subsequent submissions should be published, 



The Second Seminar 

Peter Maingay kindly offered International 
House, London, as the venue for the second 
seminar and, after consulting prospective 
participants, the date of Saturday, 31 
October 1987 was selected. For the secor,d 
seminar it was decided to focus on case studies; 
with participants designing a crainer-training 
course in the morning and designing specific 
activities in the afternoon. To this end, 
Austin Sanders, a KELT officer in Sudan, was 
approached to provide material for a case study 
on the field tutors of the In-Service Educational 
Training Ir.stitute (ISETI) programme. Peter 
Maingay provided material for a case study 
of a course for a multinational group of teacher 
trainers, based on such a course held at Inter- 
national House. John Norrish and Peter Maingay 
worked together to produce guidelines for the 
afternoon's activities. 

Participants in the second seminar, about thirty- 
six in number, received the case study materials 
about two weeks before the seminar and were 
asked to decide, before the seminar, which 
case study they wished to work on. Although 
the day was planned to consist of two sessions, 
the case studies took up the whole day, with 
the afternoon activities being, for the most 
part, subsumed within the case study work. 

The proceedings of the second seminar consists 
mainly of the reports of the groups' work on 
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the cose studies. There is also a report on 
the plenary session, and the results of the 
post-seminar questionnaire, sent to partici- 
pants on the first and second seminars and 
a few other people. 




The Third Seminar 

The third EFLTED seminar was held on 4 and 
11 November 1988 at Regent •s College, London. 
Applications for attending the seminar were 
such that it would have been impossible to 
cater for everyone on one day. Thus the seminar, 
with the same content but different participants, 
was held on two successive Fridays. This 
seminar focussed on conducting post -lesson 
discussions with teachers. Participants were 
given a pre-seminar reading and reflection 
task which formed the basis of the first 
discussion activity of the day. This was 
followed by a group role play activity based 
on videos of lessons. The afternoon began 
with a plenary session led by Kike Weller, 
of Bulmershe College of Education, on approaches 
to post-lesson discussion. The final activity 
was group preparation of guidelines for con- 
ducting post-lesson discussions. 



Further Information 

The EFLTED group has no formal constitution 
or membership fee. The mailing list of people 
who have either attended a seminar or expressed 
interest in the group •s activities numbers 
about 120. Most of these are in Britain, from 
private language schools, colleges, and 
universities. About 20% are fro9i overseas, 
the majority in Europe, but including teacher 
trainers from Africa, Asia and Australia. 
The following people are currently serving 
on the Steering Committee of EFLTED: 

Jim Kerr, Freclar :e, London. 

Peter Maingay, The Bell School, Norwich. 

John Norrish, Institute of Education, 

Ur/ varsity of London. 
Jon Roberts, University of Reading. 
Richard Rossner, Bell Language Institute, 
London. 

Gordon Slaven, British Council t Undon. 
Edward Woods, University of Lancaster. 



This series aims to help trainers to find 
alternatives to trainer talk in input sessions. 
It^s not that there is anything wrong with 
a straight forward lecture but most trainers 
seem glad to add to their repertoire of in- 
put techniques. The idea this issue is then, 
"The Backwards Lecture". 

The steps are these: 



1. 



2. 



Write out clear, skeleton notes for your 
talk and make these available to all 
participants using photocopier, OHP or 
blackboard. 



4. 



In groups, participants discuss your notes, 
tilling them out and '^guessing** what the 
talk is about* If the notes are in clear 
sections, different groups can be re- 
sponsible for different parts of the 
lecture. 

One person is chosen to represent each 
group. This person gives part of the 
lecture. It is up to each of the repre- 
sentatives to introduce, recap or conclude 
just as a lecturer would. 

At the end, (or after each group section 
if you prefer), anyone can ask for clarifi- 
cation, or extra information. The person 
who wrote the notes can comment too on 
anything that was left out or mis- 
interpreted. 



The advantages of this idea are that participants 
have to think hard and listen to each other 
and that different voices are heard throughout 
the "lecture". The lecturer can tell how much 
has been understood and can iron out any mis- 
understandings. The participants go home with 
skeleton notes which have been usefully annotated, 
These notes form a useful record of the work 
and are less likely to be misunderstood at 
home. Thanks to Roger Bowers for reminding 
me of this technique and giving it a good name. 



If you would like copies of the proceedings 
of the seminars, or would like to be added 
to the mailing list and given details of future 
seminars, please write to: 

Gordon Slaven, 

English Language Management Department 

(Overseas) , 

The British Council, 

10 Spring Gardens, 

London SWIA 2BL. 



The Editor. 
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Observation Tasks for Pre-Service Trainees 

On the courses I work on in the winter, pre- 
service trainees are required to observe at 
least one and a half hours of live teaching 
for four weeks. Since they often hove very 
little experience, there is a problem at the 
start of the month of their not really knowing 
what they are seeing. Trainees often state 
at the end of an observation period that the 
lesson was "interesting" or that "the teacher 
made it look rea3.1y easy" or "the students 
were a bit sleepy". If pressed to say more, 
they have real difficulty doing so. Things 
improve during the month but by the last week 
fatigue sets in and, especially when watching 
peers working with small teaching practice 
classes, trainees find it very difficult to 
concentrate fully. 

Here are some tasks I suggest they tackle while 
observing, to help their concentration and 
analysis cf what^s happening. The tasks are 
not in order of importance. 

1, Observers can be asked to plot a "student 
concentration graph", they choose a 
different language student each and sit 
where they can see and hear their student 
easily (and not too obviously 1) 



Student and teacher 
discuss a word query 
raised by student 

lOOZ 

Leval 
of 

language 
student 
con- 
centration 




0 10 20 30 minutes 

Length of teaching slot 

On the peaks and troughs of language student 
concentration the observers write notes 
(on what was happening at the time) tnat 
might explain the degree of concentration 
(see the graph above). 

Observers look at the activities planned 
for the observed lesson. They try to predict 
in detail what vocabulary, tenses, functional 
phrases etc. are likely to come up in 
language student talk. These items can 
be written down the left hand side of a 
piece ox paper. During the observation, 
the observers can tick off which items 



are actually used by students. Other ob- 
servers can note down what language comes 
up that had not been predicted. 

An observer can get close enough to a 
student to be able to hear the student 
easily. Using a piece of paper divided 
thus: 



Correct 
Utterances 



Name of language student 



Incorrect 
Utterances 



or thus: 



Name of languaRe student 



fleaningf ul 
language 
(i.e. real 
communication) 
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Meaningless 
language 
(e.g. mechanical 
repetition) 
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the observer can mako v«rbatin notes on the 
language students' pro^iuction. 



A. 



Observers can note down phrases used by 
the teacher in any particular area of 
classroom management langucgc e.g. 
praise, ending an activity, closing a 
lesson, correcting. This will later help 
the teacher to know if her/his repertoire 
is broad or narrow in the particular 
functional area. 

Observers can complete interaction 
diagrams. First a seating plan is 
drawn and names of the language students 
added if possible (in case students move 
around during the lesson). e*g. 



'XXX 



S □/□ □ 



Maria 

] a □ 



Lines are drawn between people who speak 
to each other. Distinctions can be made 
between different types of interaction. 
It is as well for observers to concfentfate 
on marking in one type of interaction to 
start with. Once they have got the hang - 
of the idea they can work on more than 
one interaction type at a time* 

Different types of interaction are plotted 
onto the diagram above e.g. 

a) Teacher asks a question and nominates a 
student to answer. 



(see T to Akiko) 



b) Teacher asks a question to the whole class 
e.g. "Does anyone know ...?" This is marked 
with an "X" by '^T". 

c) A student responds to a teacher initiated 
exchange. 



(see Akiko to T) 



d) A student volunteers a remark without being 
prompted by the teacher. 



+ 



(see Pierre to T) 



e) Students work in pairs when directed. 

^ (See Regula and Ellie^ 



f) Students interact without teacher's 
prompting. 

(see Ellie and Maria) 



Other symbols can be evolved to mark in 
whatever is considered of significance 
e.g. the number of Yes/No to Open 
questions, lack of individual response 
during choral drill* 

6. Observers time various stages of an observed 
lesson and compare these times with those 
estimated by the teacher and written on 

the lesson plan. They try to work out 
why the timings might be different* 

7. Observers watch the teacher's eye contact 
witn individual language students to 
establish which students get most eye 
contact and where the teacher's "blind 
spot" is. 

8. If the trainees have been taught certain 
steps of say a "skills" lesson or a 
"presentation and practice" lesson then 
these steps can be written down and kept 
on the desk by the observer during the 
observed lesson. As the lesson 
progresses the observer can tick off which 
stages occur (i*e. what is recognisable 

as something the trainee has learnt to 
do) and can note down new stages that 
are not on the trainees' » often rather 
limited, model steps. 

(Thanks to Mike Harding for this idea.). 

These are just some of the tasks I offer to 
observers* Once a bank of trainee obswvation 
tasks has been built up, observers can choose 
which ones they want to do. Observers can 
do different tasks from each other. The teacher 
can be asked which task would be moat useful 
to their own development and observers can 
do that one. The results of the different 
tasks can be discussed and shown during the 
feedback so taking the heat off the observed 
teacher and the trainer and allowing for more 
discussion and exchange in the feedback session. 

The Editor. 
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WOULD YOU LIKE TO GIVE A 
TRAINING COURSE? 
by Jordi Roca 

I would like to share with you, well ... mostly 
with the inexperienced teacher trainers, some 
of the questions that arose in my aind when 
faced for the first time with the wide question: 
"Would you like to give a training course to 
a small group of teachers?" I would like to 
raise some questions. However, I do not intend 
here to provide thera with suitable answers. 
This is something you will have to do but, 
just raising them may help you to frarae or 
tailor your first training course. 

Question One. Should I dare to Riv e a training. 
course? 

A teacher may feel safe in front of a young 
class granted that their language level is 
much higher than that of the students. How 
insecure a trainer may feel in front of their 
first training group I Yet something good 
happened to toe when I felt that kind of in- 
security that makes you revise your work, like 
actors do, before going on stage. Insecurity 
makes you think and review. 

Question Two. Should I use the tra inee's mother 
tonRue or English? 

I had thought of the possibility that some 
of the trainees managed better in English than 
I did. But I put it plainly from the very 
beginning that it was not a language course. 
The focus was to be on meaning and discussion 
so everything was done in the target language. 

Question Three. Would they accept me as their 
trainer? 

At first signt it may seem a stupid question... 
something that only trainers who lack experience 
and self -confidence would wonder. Well, I 
did wonder. But surely all teachers should 
be open to this feeling too? 

Questi.on Four. Should I deal with theory or 
practice? 

Thinking about the course content, the words 

theory and practice started floating in my 

mind. What did I mean by practice? Should 

it be the execution of carefully prepared lesson 

plans to real classes? As real students were 

not available, could we do peer teaching? 

Or should we practice some activities and then 



have a group discussion? What did I mean by 
theory? Developing language learning principles? 
Or would it be enough to give a few handouts 
highlighting the aspect«= that the practical 
teaching threw up? 

Trying to balance theory and practice, two 
things seemed to be clear in my mind. First, 
1 did not want just to give an endless list 
of activities I had tried out many times, 
successfully, in classes. (I did find out 
later on however that teachers were avid for 
practical ideas). Secondly, information about 
theory and the latest methodological trends 
had to be fed in somehow, somewhere. 

Question Five. What gener al aims should the 
course have? 

With, say, eight hours of course time available, 
it would be fair to focus on, say, one of the 
four major skills or on the use of teaching 
resources rather than trying to deal with too 
many aspects of learning and teaching. 

On the other hand, to what extent was I 
responsible for evoking or reinforcing the 
trainees* love of teaching? How often should 
I refer them to a bibliography of inspiring 
books? Should I mention Frank Smith's 'Reading 
(i) or summarise sottr of its main points or 
forget the book as it is not a book with 
practical ideas ready to be used in class? ^ 
Should I go into detail about Earl Stevick s 
"Images and options" (ii) or la the book too 
dense for inexperienced teachers? How could 
I balance the disadvantage of the density of 
these books with the advantage of sharing with 
the trainees the options they contain? 

Question Six. How much should I de mand from 
the trainees? 

Only an authoritarian trainer can force a demand 
on trainees. Being demanding is balanced by 
what the trainees can offer and will depend 
on such factors as motivation, attitude and 
aptitude. You can demand but a demand may 
not be felt or answered! 



(i) "Reading". Frank Smith. CUP 1978 

(ii) "Images and Options in the Unguage 

Cla3sroora"* E. Stevick. CUP 1986. 
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Of particular relevance or interest to teacher 
trainers are! 

Tutors Self-Monitoring Inventory , a staff 
development ai-i froa the Youth Education Service, 
lA Frederick Mace* Bristol &S8 IAS* England. 
A list of 33 suggestions of what to monitor 
your teaching for. Items include "Allowing 
myself time to talk to students'* and "Being 
firm without shouting"! Users are advised 
to pick one or two areas from the list to work 
on and to add other areas of interest in the 
spaces provided. 4 pages. 

The PORT Thinking Program by Edward de Bono. 
Pergaoon Press (1986). 60 lessons designed 
to teach thinkinR as a skill are divided into 
10 lesson sets with naoM^s like ''Breadth*^, 
••Organization", "Creativity". Can be used 
over a 2 year period with ages from 6 years 
to adult. Could be used as a 'content' subject 
for training or adult education courses. 
Consists of Teachers' Notes and Student Workcards, 
Written for native English speakers. 

Explorations in Language by A.J. Tinkel. C.U.P. 
(1968). For native English speakers taking 
basic linguistics at G.C.E. 'A' level. Written 
by a practising teacher and adopting an 
exploratory approach, it aims to raise to con- 
scious awareness the tacit mastery of language. 
Thus could be used on pre- and in-service 
courses for native English speaker teachers. 
Full of useful* short tasks. 

Trends in Language Programme Evaluation 
Papers presented at Chulalongkom University 
Language Institute's 1st International 
Conference 1986 Bangkok. Huge pink plastic 
tone confining 29 deuiled papers given by 
local and international experts and divided 
into 3 sections: Approaches to Evaluation* 
Programme Design, Uses of Quantitative and 
Qualitative omasures. Available from CULI, 
Pren Purachatra Building, Phyathaf Roadt 
Bangkok 10500, Thailand. 



It used to be said that vocabulary was the 
"Cinderella of EFL*'. Judging by the sudden 
rush of books on writing , this must have been 
the other Cinderella. 



Teaching Writing Skills by Donn Byrne. Longman 
(1988). New edition. Aims to show how different 
kinds of writing activity can be built into 
a coherent programme. Contains material on 
copying, children's writing, teaching script, 
communicative tasks, integrated skills, and 
correction. 

Writing by Tricia Hedge- GUP (1988). A 
collection of some 60 recipes for writing 
activities marked for level and attempting 



to break away from the model-based, analysis 
of finished text approach toward a more process- 
based approach to conposing and writing for 
others. Section Titles for the activities 
are: Composing, Communicating, Crafting, 
Improving, Evaluating. 

Class Readers by Jean Greenwood. OUP (1988). 
A comprehensive collection of activities to 
exploit class readers for language, perception 
and literary work. Section headings are: Pre- 
reading, While reading. After reading. Changing 
Frame, Scheme of work. The 4th Section is 
particularly interesting and could form the 
basis of a new book! Original. 

Academic Writing: Process and Product ELT 
Documents 129. K.E.P. (1988). Set of papers 
fro« 1988 Salmons conference. Chief focus 
is on non-native speaker students in tertiary 
education facing examinations t continuous 
assessment, or projects. An interesting final 
paper on how overwriting can lead to success 
in academic articles! 

ELT Textbooks and Materials: Problems in 
Evaluation and Development. ELT Documents: 
126. (H.E.P. 1988). A collection of papers 
considering teaching materials from the points 
of view of reviewers, writers, publishers, 
and directors of studies « Evaluation check 
lists 5ncluded« 

Syllabus Desirn by David Nunan. OUP (1988). 
Aims to provide teachers with techniques for 
analysing and criticising the syllabuses they 
ara working with and to provide concepts and 
procedures for teachers able to develop their 
own syllabuses. Product-oriented, Analytic, 
Synthetic, Grammatical, Functionalnnaterial, 
Procass-oriented, Procedural, Task-based and 
Content syllabuses and the natural approach 
are touched on, each with e paragraph or two 
of input and many task questions. No answers 
or solutions are given to the 146 tasks in 
the book for readers to check against. 

Listening by A. Anderson and T. Lynch. 

OUP (1988). Organised in the same way as all 

the titlesso far in this series called "A Scheme 

for Teacher Education'* i.e. a combination of 

small amounts of text interspersed 

with sequences of tasks for the reader. Main 

text divisions are: What, is listening 

comprehension? Graded development of listening 

skills in foreign learners* listening materials 

and tasks. 

ERRATDM 

In the last issue on this page we stated that 
the Applied LinRuistics and LanRuaRe Study 
Series was published by Heinemann. It is of 
course published by Longman. 

Apologies for the confusion! 
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I^NOWH 

EVEN MORE 
WITHREi\ 



Now there is a new COBUILD 
dictionary - one specially 
developed for learners from 
intermediate level. 

Collins COBUILD 
Essential English 
Dictionary retains the 
distinctive features of layout 
and presentation which 
have made the original 
COBUILD' dictionary so 
popular, and adds several 
new features specially 
designed to help 
intermediate-level 
learners: 

• Stady Pages, 
presenting key aspects of 
grammar and language 
-use clearly and 
systematically 

• Over 400 unique 
Checkpoints 
throughout the text, 
which encourage 
further study 

• Detailed 
illustrations, adding 
context and clarity 
to the explanations 



With over 45000 references 
and 50000 examples in its 960 pages, this really is 

The essential reference book Lx all learners of English 

For further information and free sample material, please contact: 
Collins ELT, 8 Grafton Street, London WlX J (J 




LONGMAN 



DICTIONARY OF 

COMMON 

ERRORS 

J B Heaton and N D Turton 

n Over 1700 common errors taken from FCE 
composition scripts 

□ Each entry shows a sentence containing a 
typical error, an example of correct use, 
and an explanation of the problem 
underlying the en'or 

D Explanations written in clear, simple 
language 

□ Glossaryofgrammaticalterms 




LONGMAN 
DICTIONARIES 
THE SYMBOL FOR 
SUCCESS 



■V • 




■NEW- 



LONGMAN DICTIONARY 
OF COMMON ERRORS 

WORKBOOK 

'flow avw£Mie>( 

Longman SSS 



THI 

TE ACFII ?v 

A Practical Journal mainly for modern language reachcr trainers 
Volume three Number two 



: INSIDE t 



A critique of pre-service 
courses 



p. A 



Principles for developmental 

M.A. courses P-l^ 

Useful iDodel for inexperienced 

trainers P*^^ 

Training 'Steiner School' 

teachers P«l^ 

Feedback, an option based 
■odel P'21 

John Fanselow on 'Breaking 

Rules' P-22 

Modern language advising p. 24 
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ALSO ESTABLISHED SERIES 

Process Options, Training around the 
world. Interviews and plenty of 
practical ideas. 
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BEST COPY AVAILAIII£ 




Learning to Learn 
English 

A course in learner training 

Gail Ellis and Barbara Sinclair 



Cambridge 

ELT 

Leaming to Leam English is an exciting new package which provides, for the 
first time, a systematic course in learner training. It is designed to enable 
students to discover the strategies that suit them best so they may become more 
effective language learners and take on greater responsibility for their own 
leaming. The course can be used in conjunction with regular language leaming 
materials or presented as separate learner training sessions. Within the 
Learner's Book: 



Stage 1: 

contains activities designed to prepare 
learners for their language course 

focuses on factors which may affect 
language leaming, such as expectations, 
learning styles, needs, organisation and 
motivation. 



Stage 2: 




. covers the six skills of Extending - - _ 
vocabulary, Dealing with grammar. 
Listening, Speaking, Reading and Writing 

contains, in each skills section, gteps which 
encourage learners to find out more about 
themselves as language learners and the 
Englishlanguage, to assess themselves and 

set aims , to explore a variety of different leaming strategies , to build up their 
confidence and to organise their leaming effectively. 

The Teacher's Book contains a thorough introduction to the theory of leamer 
training, detailed guidance on using the materials in class, and suggestions for 
adapting the programme for different levels and ages. 

The accompanying cassette contains recordings of native and non-native 
speakers to support the leamer training activities. 

For further information on all Cambridge ELT publications, please contact: 
Claire Stanfield, ELT Publicity Conttoller, 

Cambridge University Press. The Edinburgh Building, p * mrriDGE UNTVERSITY PRESS 
Shaftesbury Road. Cambridge CB2 2RU. UK. CA£gK^U£ajm j^jjgiix^ 
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[TM Ai. MIl.l.AN' 



New Books for Teachers 



Modem English Publications 

Focus on the 
Classroom ^ 

Oonn Byrne 




.... Brings together articles written 
by Donn Byrne over the last ten 
years. All articles have one main 
feature; they focus on the 
classroom. 

Topics include: 

• Teaching the four skills 

• Ways of coping with large 
classes 

• Using visuals creatively 

• The teaching of children 

A concern for sound pedagogical 
practice free of ideology is shown 
throughout the book. 

0906149878 




Modem English Publications in 
association with The British Council 

Academic Writing: Process 
and Product 

ELT Document 129 
PaMeCRobim 

A (X)fTvretiensw and detailed acmint d aS aspects o( 
acadeniicpuiposes in higher education. Tasks, correction and 
eding pra(»)ures, assessment syllabus organisation ar^ 
models are all exaimned in detail akxig with questions ot 
methodology. 3334872s- 

Literature and ttieLeorr\er: 
Mefhodological Approaches 

ELT Document 130 

A collection ol practical and theoretical papers on teaciiing Heratu^^ 
ma world-wide context. Some ol the papers mtegiate current 
literary and linguistic theory with practical activities for the ii^^ 
classroom, »)me are examples of practical stylistics, andothers 
address educational issues ol course design and matenals 
prc.«>ction. The place ol literature in a world curriculum is also 
considered, and the whole voiufne integrates theory and practice in 

333487257 
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Autonomy and IndividualsQtion 
in Language Learning 

ELT Document 131 

This collection explores the implications of the recent rix)^^ 
towards aukxwmy m language learning with papers that explore 
twth theory and practice. Speoiic issues discussed ndude learner 
tmig, institutional organisation, self-assessment, and a number ot 
basic theoretical issuef. ContnbutionsinciudePhlip Riley. Dick 
ADwnght and Leslie Dickinson, togeltier with many other practsng 
teachers. 333 487265 



Macmilian's Essential 
iMnguage Teaching Series 
(ELTS). 

Large Classes 

Rob Noiasco and Lois Arthur 




Teachers of large classes are often 
frustrated in their attempt to carry 
out communicative activities with 
their students. This book offers a 
wealth of practical tips and advice 
on the principles of classroom 
management which the authors 
believe to be the key to the 
effective teaching of large classes. 
The numerous well-tried ideas, 
techniques, games and ready- 
made lesson plans in the book are 
cleverly presented and aim to 
encourage teachers to evaluate 
their own management skills and 
techniques. 

0333 436725 



Other new titles in the series 
are: 

• Developing Listening Skills • 
Shelagh Rixon 

• Drama Activities in Language 
Teaching • John Dougill. 

• Using Literature in Language 
Teaching- Jenn/ferH///. 

• Using Readers in Language 
Teaching - Tricia Hedge, 

• Video, TV & Radio in the 
English Class • Barry Tomalin. 



Please send for 1989 ELT Catalogue to: 
Pautlr\e Munday, English Language Teaching D/Ws/oa Macmlllan Publishers, Houndmllls. 

Basingstoke RG212XS, UK. 
Tel: (02S6) 29242 Telex: B58493 MACBSK G. Fax: (0256) 479476J4 7ms 
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EDITOBIAL 



ABOUT THIS ISSUE 



Welcome to the big($est issue ever ot 32 pages! 

Several readers have written to ask for the 
occasional major, in-depth piece and this issue 
contains the first of these. Peter Grundy 
of the School of English, The University of 
Durham, has written a substantial and 
provocative two part critique of the type of 
pre-service teacher training course based on 
the widely-accepted presentation, practice, 
production model. Part One of the 
critique starts off this issue. 

Rod Bolitho*s article in Volume 2, No. 3, 
continues to provoke comment. Marion Williams 
of the University of Exeter, School of Education, 
moves the debate on with her article on some 
possible basic principles for running develop- 
mental post graduate courses. 

•The Teacher Trainer* regularly runs series 
on different themes. Not all the themes appear 
in each issue. In this issue we welcome back 
the following series: 

Author's Corner We are delighted to welcome 
John Fanselow of the Teachers' College, 
Columbia Universityi to this issue to share 
with us some of the background to his recent 
book on classroom analysis, ''Breaking Rules". 

Intervj ejfs Roger Bowers of The British 
Council looks back over his career so far and 
provides a useful framework (with mnemonics) 
fo*" Ihe inexperienced teacher trainer. 

Process Options Our most regular column 
deals I this time, with a method of listing, 
selecting and discussing content. This con- 
tribution is from Natalie Hess, at present 
living in the USA. 

Observation and Feedback Another very 
popular series, analyses the language that 



often comes up in post lesson discussion and 
suggests that it*s unhelpful! An alternative 
options framework is offered. 

Training Around the World is back with a 
view from China given by Bruce Morrison who 
was working there until 1988. 

In order to balance the long in-depth piece 
and the established series in this issue, we 
have included plenty of shorter pieces: 

If you've ever heard of Rudolf Steiner 
and Steiner Schools, and wanted to know 
more, then John Thomson's article will 
interest you. 

If you enjoyed Gerry Kenny's article 
in Issue Zero then Ruth Wajnryb's follow- 
upi "Self access teacher training", might 
well appeal* 

The work of NALA, The National Association 
of Language Advisors, is the content 
of Phillip Dahlia article and is presented 
via the voices of 3 "interviewees". 

Sue Leather escapes from her school for 
a day and writes about the experience 
in 'Training - inside and outside your 
own school' . 

Jeacher development in Poland is 
Roger Woodham's concern. Until 
recently I English Language Officer 
there, Roger is now back with the British 
Council in London » 



For those who like "having a think" after 
a full day or full week, the "Mapping 
the Day" article might help with the 
process of consolidation and distillation. 

A very full issue this time then. I hope you 
enjoy it! 



ABOUT ••TOE TEACHER TRAINER** 



"The Teacher Trainer'* is a journal especially 
for those interested in modern language teacher 
training. Whether you are a teacher who tends 
to be asked questions by others in a staff- 
room, or a Director of Studies with a room 
of your '^wn, whether you are a course tutor 
on an exam course, or an inspector going out 
to schools, this Journal ia for you. Our 
aims are to provide a forum for ideas, infor- 
mation and news, to put trainers in touch with 
each other and to give those involved in teacher 



training a feeling of how traineis in other 
fields operate as well as building up a pool 
of experience within modern language teacher 
training. 

The journal will come out three times a year 
and will make use of a variety of formats 
e.g. article, letter, comment, quotation, 
cartoon, interview, spoof, haiku ideas. If 
the idea is good, we'l^. print it whatever 
voice you choose to express it in. 
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GONE TO TEACHERS EVERY ONE - a critique of accepted 
pre-service teacher training by Peter Grundy ( Part 1 ) 



'Language is a particular embarrassment to 
the teacher, because outside school, children 
seem to learn language without any difficulty! 
whereas in school with the aid of teachers 
their progress is halting and unsatisfactory/ 1 

\ha\ Mr. \kxx^ decided to becane a language teacher* he 
didn't iBve eny trouble finding a training course. 

That taught him to do all the WRONG things. 

I bet you can't guess why! 

Qm you? 

Yes, all the trainii^ owrses were liJce that, all caipletely, 
absolutely VIOC. And for cnce Ft. Mxng found everyone 
else doing the some thing as he was, the sane anyletely, 
absolutely » utterly, VMONQ IHING! 

If I could draw like Roger Hargreaves, you 
can probably guess what I'd draw you now: 
Mr. Wrong standing in front of a class of would- 
be learners, playing them a model dialogue 
from a cassette recorder and looking anxiously 
through a set of notes for the first controlled 
practice drill. 

In this first of two articles, I set out to 
describe mainstream language teaching and Royal 
Society of Arts-type teacher training procedures 
from a hostile perspective. It may be a slightly 
academic or theoretical paper in places. In 
the second, much more practical article (to 
be published in the next edition of The Teacher 
Trainer) . I make suggestions for a more appro- 
priate teacher training programme. If, there- 
fore, this firat article argues that we shouldn't 
think of teacher training as Presentation - 
Controlled Practice - Free Practice* the second 
article will ask how else we are to think of 
it, and consider the implications for 'pre- 
service training in EFL teaching*. 2 

-0- 

Let's start with a quotation from the Old 
Testament : 

The ability to select language items appropriate 
to students' needs and level, to divide the 
items into learnable units, to present the 
language clearly and efficiently to students, 
to devise and operate appropriate activities 
for the controlled and free practice of the 
language presented and to check learning and 
understanding at all stages of the process. 3 

This is one of the RSA's declared course ob- 
jectives for the Certificate. 

The attractions 

As an account of what to work on before and 
during a language lesson, this is obviously 
highly attractive to teacher trainers. It 
divides teacher training into a number of areas: 
materials selection, lesson planning, present- 
ation, controlled and free practice, reinforce- 



ment, checking and assessment. Each of these 
areas is easily teachable as a discrete element 
to be integrated in due course into a single 
procedure. Give each of these areas a morning's 
attention « and even Mr. Wrong can walk into 
a classroom (particularly if the class is a 
small one) and go through the motions adequately. 

It's easy to see how the view of language 
teaching implied in the RSA course objectives 
might be much more suited to trainina would- 
be teachers in learnable routines than to en- 
abling would-be learners to acquire a second 
language. And in fact, this is quite often 
acknowledged by teacher trainers, who say things 
like, *0K, well it may not be the best way 
to teach language, but it does work as a teacher 
training technique. And once teachers have 
learnt this way, they can always learn to do 
it another way later# 

You will recognise here the unmistakable voice 
of Mr. Wrong's friend, Mr. Topsy Turvy (or 
TT for short). 

The problems 

This is clearly a subject-centred approach 
to teaching and not a learner-centered one. 
Mo eover, it treats language as an out-there 
knowledge-field which can be divided into 
discrete units and graded for difficulty: 
this is neither a respectable nor an informed 
view of the nature of language. It also assumes 
that language learning occurs as the result 
of the presentation of a model that is sub- 
sequently practised; that maximally effective 
language learning occurs under these conditions 
must be a very doubtful assumption. 

I think it's worth spending a little time 
wondering about how these rather silly ideas 
have come to be so widely accepted by teachers 
and so generally reflected in coursebooks and 
teacher training routines. 



LanftusRe teaching and education 

Don't worry, I don't know anything about the 
big either. But you can see why it's 
relevant to introduce it into this discussion: 
it's Education that's decided that a 'year' 
is 40 weeks, a 'week' is 5 days and an 'hour' 
is 40 minutes. The 'learnable units' into 
which language is (to be) divided are in fact 
the (sets of) units of instruction which every 
coursebook implies. These units are language 
measured in 'hours', 'weeks', even sometimes 
'yeara' - they exist not in the language, but 
as an educational or institutional construct. 

But, you'll be saying, he's already admitted 
that he knows nothing about Education. Doesn't 
he know about all those controlleJ experiments 
in educational psychology that validate the 
Presentation - Practice - Production model 
(the bp's) favoured in educational institutions? 
How it's been conclusively demonstrated that 
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recognition and imitation of a model are critical 
for affective learning? Doesn't educational 
psychology tell us what a perfect lesson should 
look like and hasn't the RSA based its notion 
of a syllabus on this research? 

Well, Tm sorry to tell you that my fairly 
careful search through the resources of two 
university libraries and my consultations with 
School of Education colleagues have failed 
- so far - to unearth this crucial research 
justification for the way we teach. Maybe 
Mr. Impossible could do better, but I haven't 
been able to find any principled justification 
in the psychology literature for the vay we 
do things. In other words, I suspect we teach 
what we do, how we do, intuitively* and that 
our views of what a lesson ought to look like 
are based on folklore rather than hard knowledge. 

But Education isn't only concerned with language 
teaching. A theory of instruction ought perhaps 
to operate across a wider curriculum and to 
draw on many disciplines in addition to 
psychology. 

Nearly twenty years ago now, Bruner wrote 

One is struck by the absence of a theory 
of instruction or a guide to pedagogy 
- a prescriptive theory on how to 
proceed in order to echieve various 
results, a theory that is neutral with 
respect t3 ends but exhaustive with 
respect to means. It is interesting 
that there is a lack of an integrating 
theory in pedagogy, that in its place 
there is principally a body of 
aBaxims. 4 

Bruner *s theory of instruction was an attempt 
to remedy this lack. It's a theory that seems 
to me to underlie almost all pedagogic practice. 
For convenience » it may be boiled down to four 
central notions, which Bruner terms 

Predisposition 
Structure of knowledge 
Sequencing 
Reinforcement. 

In Mathematics (the subject in relation to 
which Bruner discusses his theory of instruction), 
it may be the case for all I know that this 
view of subject-as-kr jwledge makes sense, and 
that one could teach Mathematics successfully 
in terms of these four notions. But in order 
to structure a language lesson according to 
this theory > the teacher is obliged to think 
first of the subject of study (i.e., language), 
rather than first of the learner, and to treat 
this subject-matter not as behaviour (which 
we all know language use truly to be), but, 
at least in the early stages of learning, as 
structured I sequence-able knowledge. *The 
structure of a domain of knowledge' (I quote 
Bruner* 8 exact words) seems curiously in- 
appropriate to language, as we debate what 
syllabus, if any, language teachers should 
work with* 

In addition, a by no means trivial problem 
with any theory of instruction is that it 
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Please support "The Teacher Trainer"'. It's 
the only publication existing solely as a 
forum for the modern language teacher trainer. 

The cost for three issues a year ist- 



Individuals 
Organisations 



£13.00 including postage 
£16.00 including postage 



The Journal is for a specialist audience 
and so circulation figures will be considerably 
lower than for more general teaching magazines. 
The costs of producing a journal do not, 
however t sink appreciably Just because the 
circulation is small. We have, therefore, 
settled on the figure above 

UK Subscribers please send your cheques » 'Aade 
payable to "Pilgrims", to the Editor. 

Subscribers outside the UK please ask any bank 
that has dealings abroad, to send to the 
Editort a sterling bank draft drawn on a UK 
bank. The draft should be made out to Pilgrims 
and sent to the Editor - 8 Vernon Place * 
Canterbury, Kent. CTl 3YG. 
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their cheque (UK) or bank draft (outside UK). 
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Critique cont'd 



quickly assunes an identity of its owMt and 
unsucceasful learners are held to demonstrate 
their inadequacy rather than the theory's. 
Institutionalised education is centripedal 
on failure « that is, it's ultimately designed 
to ensure that of ev;sry 20,000 of us who start 
the process, only one will succeed in becoming 
a professor. Therefore a theory of instruction 
that acknowledges Predispositions (or 'aptitude' 
as language teachers tend to call it) is in 
a sense paradoxical, since ideally we should 
be looking for a theory of instruction which 
enables us all to be successful* Since anyone 
suitably motivated can learn a language, the 
notion of ability implicit in Predisposition;! 
is especially inappropriate to our field. 

The notion of Structure of knowledge also implies 
e teacher-pupil relation, or as Bruner puts 
it, 'a relation between one who possesses some- 
thing and one who does not'. As far as language 
teaching is concerned, this seems to obscure 
the fact that the gap between what the speaker 
of a language and the would-be learner of it 
knows is relatively trivial, that the would- 
be learner already knows a very great deal, 
and that in any case it's the learner who 
generates the syllabus and must fill that gap 
(as everyone should know by now), and not the 
teacher. 

Moreover, it^s precisely when it occurs to 

us that the relation is 'between one who possesses 

something and one who does not' that we create 

a hierarchical situation and bring into existence 

a set of institutional structure.. And it*s 

precisely then that real langu>?^e learning 

ceases to occur, and instecd the classroom 

is taken over by those stunted parodies of 

true bilingual performance that we all recognise 

so well* 

I apologise for the heaviness of this section, 
but the point I^m trying to make Is that it^s 
possible that what happens in educational 
institutions is fine for everything except 
language learning* Most people would agree 
that in schools in the UK, only a tiny minority 
benefit much from their encounter with 
institutionalised language teaching* It could 
be that the dominant theory of instruction 
as reflected in syllabuses like that suggested 
for teacher training by the RSA is entirely 
counter-productive* 

LAN(nJAGE LEARHIWG AWD LAHGUAGE 

In The LanguaRe Teaching 0)ntroversy < a book 
which tries to relate language teaching 
methodology and theories of language (and which 
no language teacher should be without), Karl 
Diller states 

We have two major traditions of language 
teaching, based on two different views 
of language and language acquisition* 
Decisions on language teaching 
methodology . . have been decisions based 
.r on differing theories of language. 5 



Empiricist and rationalist views 

These two views of language are, of course, 
the so-called empiricist view of the North 
American Structuralists, in which, as Twadell 
states, 'the rule is a mere summary of the 
habit* 6 ('the habit' being, presumably, 
observed language data), and the so-called 
rationalist view of the Chomskyans and the 
Port Royal thinkers of the seventeenth 
century where, as Diller puts it, 'to know 
a language is to be able to create new sen- 
tences in that language'. 

In other words, you can take an empiricist 
or out-there view of language, deciding that 
it's an observable and hence describable 
phenomenon. Or you can take a rationalist 
or in-the-head view, deciding that language 
is a mental ability, and that the observable 
data is of less significance in itself than 
the underlying system or set of mental abilities 
of which it is an indicator. It's therefore 
a more generalized internal grammar that enables 
us to generate sentences, and since, as Miller 
notices. 

It would take one thousand times the 
estimated age of the earth to utter 
all the admissible twenty word 
sentences of English 7, 

a model-offering approach seems pretty futile* 

Diller 's argument is that the out-there people 
have tended to teach it one way and the in- 
the-head people another. Thus he equates 
empiricist views of language with model-offering, 
behaviourlstlc teaching methodologies 
(particularly audlo-llngualisa), and rationalist 
views of language with the e^^rlier Direct Methods 
of Berlitz and his contemporaries in the latter 
part of the last century. 

It follows from this that our choice of 
methodology ought to be determined by our 
knowledge, of the nature of language as well 
aa by our knowledge of how second languages 
are learnt* For the former, we need to study 
theoretical llnguisticst and for the latter 
applied linguistics* 

We don't need to study much theoretical 
linguistics to know that in modern times the 
empiricist view of language has had to give 
way to the rationalist for reasons that are 
irreaistiblTi It's therefore appropriate to 
ask to what extent language teaching methodology 
has abandoned audio-lingualism in favour of 
a more appropriate alternative? It may hel^ 
to review briefly (and no doubt controversially) 
the development of mainstream language teaching 
methodology in recent times and to try to see 
where we're at now. 

Elsewhere 8, I've argued in some detail that 
in reality language teachers haven't switched 
from one methodology to another in the decisive 
way that Diller 's polarisation of opposites 
suggests* In fact all methodologies are 
essentially constrained by the nature of 
institutionalised language teaching and exhibit 
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only minor, although often ideologically violent, 
reactions against the immediately preceding 
paradigm. Thus early Direct Method retained 
and even elaborated on the notion of a language 
graded for difficulty, which had been a 
cardinal principle of Grammar/Translation, 
but reacted violently against the mother tongue 
as a medium of instruction and against tolk 
about rather than talk in the target language* 
And in one sense, it could be argued that audio- 
lingualism, and its French cousin the audio- 
visual method 9 were in the direct method 
tradition of Berlitz and others, and not, as 
Diller claims, in an altogether different 
tradition. 

Audio-lingualism, as is well known, separated 
and sequenced the four skills* so that in its 
heyday each ten minutes of listening was followed 
by ten of speaking, and each ten minutes of 
speaking by ten of reading, and each ten minutes 
of reading by ten of writing. The strict 
sequencing of material that was such a hallmark 
of Berlitz *s work Inevitably led to a teaching 
methodology in which error was at all costs 
to be avoided, since one couldn't progress 
to the next stage in the graded sequence of 
materials until there was error free performance 
in the preceding stage. Thus pattern drills, 
transformation exercises, substitution tables 
where the learner couldn't go wrong, and in 
particular, imitation of target language norms, 
naturally became the standard classroom 
practices of audio-linguelism. 

By this time, say 1970 in UK, most teachers 
of English as a foreign language had grasped 
that the word 'Chomsky' meant that what was 
then going on in their classrooms was 'a bad 
thing' , and were generally happy to adandon 
audio-lingualism in its strictest form. 
But rather than reflect Chonsky^s rationalist 
position I language teachers turned instead 
to Del Hymea^s work on 'the rules of use' 9, 
and substituted the Notional Syllabus for the 
structured-based teaching of the preceding 
model. Again, we see a continuing tradition 
in the subject-centred view of language teaching 
and in the idea of the 'cycle' of difficulty 
that was so important a concept in Uilkins's 



work; and again we see a violent reaction, 
this time against the way in which the subject* 
matter of the syllabus is arranged, with 
functions that cut clear across the former 
sacrosanct boundaries between one structure 
and another, now being seen as critGrial. 

It's my belief that Diller's assertion that 
there is an empiricist and a rationalist 
language teaching tradition is actually easier 
to demonstrate today than it was in 1971 when 
Generative Grammar, Structural Linguistics 
and LanRuage Teachinfl 10, the forerunner of 
The Language Teaching Controversy , first 
appeared. 

The Notional Syllabus as currently interpreted 
has in many ways led to the most behaviouristic 
teaching practices we have yet seen. The 
inordinate stress placed on the target 
language's surface structure phonology has 
led us to hold that the right learner response 
is a repetition of the original model-like 
stimulus. If the characteristic features of 
a behaviouristic lesson are 

Recognition-Iaitation-repetit ion-Variation- 
Selection 

(as they are for Diller), is not this learning 
sequence (a) remarkably in tune with Bruner's 
theory of instruction) (b) an ideal description 
of the way in which so many contemporary 
published materials seem to expect the functional 
lesson to progress, and (c) what the teacher 
trainers would have us believe we should be 
training our students to do: 
And yet at the same time, in the so-called 
'humanistic* methodologies whose cause has 
been so advanced by Earl Stevick, there is 
a strong and detectable move towards a more 
rationalist position. Perhaps the current 
Intereat in humanistic methodologiea also 
indicates a deep boredom with all those end- 
leas functional/notional syllsbuses, the 
dwarf Van Ek's that the language teaching 
sections of bookshops would foist on us, as 
well as out of a recognition of the ludicrous 
nature of the models of language we are for 
ever encouraged to offer our learners. 
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Critique cont'd 



So when people talk of Conununicative Language 
Teaching, they may be thinking of materials 
and techniques that reflect either of Diller's 
tvo traditions: they may be considering learning 
as either 'a process of mimicry and analogy 
or a process of rule governed creativity' 13. 




If they are in the mimicry/analogy school, 
they will make use of a graded sequence of 
ffiodels of language for imitation, repetition, 
and especially today, variation (e.g., how 
would this dialogue be restructured/role play 
need to be different, if the context were 
altered); and if they belong to the rule governed 
creativity school, they have probably gone 
at least half way down the road to abandoning 
the syllabus and turning instead to the learner 
and the processes by which (s)he learns. 

Unfortunately, not all language teachers think 
carefully enough about the irreconcilable nature 
of these two positions, and all too often find 
thenselvea working with a contradictory amalgam. 

If teacher trainers favour a methodology based 
on empiricist views of language, it's not only 
because it's easier to work with on training 
courses, as I suggested earlier: it's also 
the dominant methodology of our time, despite 
the fact that it rests on an untenable view 
of the nature of language. 

Two coursebooks 

By way of illustration, it may be instructuve 
to look at a toursebook. 

Arguably the most suqcessful/popular contemporary 
(or near contemporary) coursebook aimed at 
adult learnera of English is Streamline 
English 14. It seems to me reasonably re- 
presentative of so-called 'communicative' 
courses. 

Whilst the first students* book. Departures 
contains no introduction of any kind, no offer 
to share a methodology with learners (all right 
- it is a beginners' book), the teachers* 
edition has a brief introduction of extreme 
interest to our case. 

The authors state that the course 

oima to lead the student towards 
communicative competence in English by 
(1) presenting the target language in 
interesting contexts, (2) providing 
manipulative, practice of the language. 



(3) extending the language into real 
communicative functions insofar as the 
classroom situation will allow, (A) 
encouraging creative application of the 
newly-acquired language. 

*In selecting and grading the language to be 
taught', the writers have taken account of 

(1) complexity 

(2) frequency 

(3) general uselulness 

(4) immediate usefulness. 

Streamline English teaches 'the four skills'. 
In the section on Listening , we are told that 
'the teacher .. will provide the most important 
model on which the student will base his/her 
own language behaviour'. The Sneaking, activities 
consist of 'repetition of mod/l utterances', 
'manipulative drills' , 'contiolled practice" 
('These activities qtv designed to enable the 
student to use the newXy-acquized language 
in situations which minimize thi\ possibility 
of error'), and 'transfv^r' - the final stage 
- in which 

Whenever possible the student is en- 
couraged to use the newly-acquired 
language in some way meaningful to him/ 
her. The degree of real communication 
that takes place is of course limited 
by the nature of the classroom 
environment. 

The Reading activities consist of 'Reading 
from the board' and 'Reading everything that 
appears in the student's book'^ Mr* Wrong 
will no doubt agree that 

Like listening, reading is a receptive 
skill. It would normally occur after 
listening and speaking in the sequence 
of learning a language 

and that 

Reading can help to reinforce and fix 
in the memory what has already been 
heard and practised orally. 

The Writing activities in Streamline English 
consist of '(Copying from the board', 'Exercises' 
('to reinforce and consolidate what has been 
heard, said, and seen'), 'Guided compositions' 
('The compositions in Streamline English are 
always controlled to the extent that the choice 
of structures and lexis is limited. The student 
works from a model letter, but is encouraged 
to relate it to hln/her own situation'), 
'Comprehension questions' and 'Dictation*. 
Moreover , 

Each unit has been carefully phased to 
provide a gradual transition from 
listening and repetition work through 
manipulative drills and controlled 
practice to transfer. 

Such skills division, dictated only by the 
institutional obsession with literacy as the 
metric of academic failure, together with the 
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notion of teacher as model and the selection 
and gradini^ of language, is of course pure 
audio-lingualism. 

In the Introduction we fwe also told rather 
surprisingly that 

This approach is based on the results 
of recent research into language 
acquisition. 

So whilst it may be fashionable to talk of 
such things as ^communicative language teaching* 
and *a practical approach' , a closer look at 
the materials often shows them to be method- 
ologically out-dated and in fact adapted to 
the procedures of teaching institutions and 
to a dominant theory of instruction that implies 
'a relation between one who possesses something 
and one who does not * • 

A similar view of how languages are learnt 
is reflected in an otherwise excellent book, 
Gower and Walter's TeachinR Practice Handbook 15. 
This book has been specifically written to 
cover 'all the major areas dealt with on '.he 
RSA Preparatory Certificate (TEFL) and other 
comparable courses'. A glance at the first — 
specimen lesson plan in the chapter entitled 
'Teaching Strategies* demonstrates the dominant 
theory of instruction at work again. ^ 



Recap' of arRument so far 

This article began with a quotation from John 
Macnamara: it's easier to learn a second language 
if you don't have a trained tetwher. I went 
on to make seven claims 

1. Although they may not ultimately produce 
teachers who enable second language 
learning to take place, our teacher 
training methods do make a training course 
syllabus much simpler to devise and imple- 
tnent than it would otherwise be. 

2. Typical approaches to language teaching 
are subject-centred and see language 
learning as the acquisition of knowledge. 

3. As knowledge has structure (Bruner), 

so we 'divide l:inguage items into learnable 
unit' (RSA) and offer these units as 
models to the learner. 

A. We assume that this is how people can 
be taught a language, but unfortunately 
this assumption is largely false. 

5. Viewing language as knowledge implies 

that language is out-there, an empirically 
verifiable set of habits/data. 



LESSON PLAN 

Learning AtmiTof Ihe Sludent s lo be able lo use IliC past simple more 
fluently and have impfoved titiening tkills. 

Teaching Aims : lo give further practice to the past simple and develop 
listening Skills through a taped dialogue 

Time Available; 55 minuses 



Stage 1 

Aim: Improve listening skills (20 minutes) 



Method: Lead students lo comprehension of dialogue 
Step 1 Set scer)e: relate students personally lo the topic 

2 SeMocusing questions 
3. Playlape 

4 Folk)w up focusing queshons 

5 ASK further simple gist questK)ns 
6: Break up dialogue into segments 

7: Ask more difficult and more detailed questions to check 
comprehension 

etc. 

Siage2 

Aim- Give controlled oral fluency practice using past simple 

(to minutes) ^ « 

Method: Practise pfonuncialK)n of past tenses from tape 
Step 1 Stop tape before examples of past tense and try to elicit them 
2: Choral repetition 

3 Individual repeldion 
etc 

Stage3 

Aim: Give semi-controlled fluency practice using past simple 
(10 minutes) 

Method DfiH using •nfmiiive' prompts Students convert mio past 
lense 

Step 1 Recap on context m dialogue 

2 Choral/individual repetition oi model 
etc 

Siageji 

S^nvGTve Ifeer practice oi above ( \ 5 mmuiesi 

Method Role > play 

Step 1 Using same context, bnna out characteristics of two of the 
characters 

etc 

Re(^Doceo WITH petmshtoN pmm hrtNcwvANN cducAxiot^hL ftootcs 



(Note that I*ve slightly 
re-arranged the TPH 
layout 30 as to make 
more explicit the 
relationship between 
AiHs and Hethod) 



The next three sections 
of the chapter are 
labelled 

Presenting language 
Controlled practice 
and Checking. 
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Critique cont'd 



6, Unfortunately this account of the nature 
of human language is also false. 

7. People keep on writing couraeb.'^oks and 
training manuals that are based on mistaken 
accounts of second language acquisition 
and the nature of language. This is 

why language learners are better off 
without language teachers. 

Follow-up article 

In the follow-up article (to be published in 
the next edition of The Teacher Trainer) » VU 
be suggesting several practical alternatives 
to current teacher training procedures, alter- 
natives more in line with what is known about 
Second Language Acquisition (SLA) and the nature 
of language. Meanwhile, I conclude this article 
with a list of 24 axioms that Mr. Wrong's 
trainers would have done well to consider. 
No doubt they won't seem axiomatic to everyone, 
but they are axioms neverthel'^ssl They are 
the starting point for the follow-up article: 

1. Encountering a sample of language should 
be seen as a means to an end rather than 
a target in itself. 

2. Skill divisions (listening, speaking, 
reading, writing, translation, inter- 
pretation, etc.) are generally un- 
motivated by theories of SLA. They also 
limit what is possible in the classroom. 

3. The learner is the only true language 
resource. 

4. The use of authentic 'teaching materials' 
should be downgraded; other so-called 
'teaching materials' should be dispensed 
with. 

5. Learners should not be offered models 
of language to imitate. 

6« The notion of a learner-generated syllabus 



12. Language learning progress should not 

be measured against a syllabus nor against 
standard language norms. 

13. Language teaching should be learner driven 
and seek to make the learner autonomous. 

14. It isn't the individual units of which 
a larger unit is made up that matter 

to meaning, but the larger units of which 
any particular smaller unit is a part 
- for Phonology, the suprasegmentals; 
for structure, the information structure 
of the discourse. 

15. Only knowing what a piece of language 
means (or counts as doing), and nothing 
else, is what enables us to (learn to) 
use it. 

16. The way anyone thinks (s)he learns must 
be respected, but it isn't always a 
reliable indication of the processes 
themselves. 

17. No lesson should ever have an ordained 
structure that pre-exists its content; 
the starting point for every lesson is 
the learners. 

18. Institutions should respect learning 
style, and not vice versa. 

19. Everybody can learn a second or foreign 
language! but not everyone is ready or 
predisposed so to do. 

20. Nothing should happen in a language 
learning classroom that isn't worth 
doing in its own right - the fact that 
it's in a foreign language should be 
an incidental bonus* 

21. Bilinguals typically privilege one code 
for one context or purpose, the other 
for another* 



should be respected. 

7. Learners should be enabled to express 

their own (and not someone else's) meanings* 

4 

3. The methodology (including materials 

and technology) should be in the hands 

of the learner as at least an equal partner 

with the teacher. 

J. Distinctions such as learner : teacher, 
native: non-native speaker, proficient: 
less proficient user of the language 
should be dissolved. 

10. Learning should be person-related and 
essentially experiential. 

11. Language learning is not an end in itself 
but part of the larger process of living 
- thus distinctions such as those between 
classroom:; hornet school :street are un- 
motivated. 



22 « Learning a language also involves learning 
to use it in conversations with people 
less proficient than oneself. This is 
especially true for an international 
language like English. 

23. An Interlanguage (or language learner 
grammar) is a valid system requiring 

an explanatory machinery no less elegant 
than that required for standard varieties* 
there is no logical reason to regard 
Interlanguage as a stigmatized variety. 

24. All learning involves learning about 
oneself, and therefore every lesson 
requires genuine learner investment. 
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A little taste of some over-the-top adspeak. 
Sent in by John Miles. 

TRAINERS WHO CX)HBINB COHMERCIAL BITE WITH 
INTELLECTUAL ELEGANCE 

Up to £30,000, excellent fringes + car 

This highly regarded training consultancy has 
cultivated a blue chip client base for its 
individually tailored courses, which include 
training in negotiating, sales and management 
skills. Both the culture and the approach 
of the company are possibly unique: a hierarchy 
is Just discernable but the ethos is that of 
a well-knit group of like-minded indiviauals, 
motivated by pride in a superb service. A 
queue of potential clients makes expansion 
inevitable but it is vital that uncompromisingly 
high standards are maintained. The specifi- 
cation for new trainers is elusive. The 
informal and interactive teaching style will 
eliminate traditional lecturers or instructors; 
qualities like sensitivity and empathy come 
to mind, but the confidence, resourcefulness 
and resilience of a facilitator are crucial 
- so are the intellectual agility and quick 
wittedness to handle course members, the manage 
-ment elite of household name companies. But 
don't get carried away by the elegance: it's 
a tough coraraercial world, and we are looking 
for candidates who have already proved their 
ability to flourish in it. Base salary will 
be around £20,000. 
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Pro€@8B Options Series • Idea 11 



This series aims to help trainers to 
find different ways of conducting input sessions, 
different ways of interacting with content* 
The idea below uses a list, selection and 
discussion technique. The content below is 
teacher motivation but the list idea could 
be used with many different kinds of content 
e.g. ways of using a text in class, ways of 
dealing with discipline problems. 

THE FLEXIBLE LIST 

BY Natalie Hess 

An important aspect of teacher training 
is the provision of opportunities for prospective 
teachers to analyze the sources of their own 
motivation in having chosen the teaching 
profession. 

I have found '*the flexibK^ list'* a useful 
tool in such an examination of motives. 

Below is an outline of the procedure. 
The Judicious teacher-trainer will, no doubt, 
make changes to suit her/his own training style. 

STEP ONE "Down the Line" 
Make out a list of reasons people have given 
for becoming teachers. (These may be logical, 
serious, ridiculous, sublime or any other kind). 
Below is a suggested list. 

a. I love to explain things. 

b. I like children. 

c. I have a lot to say. 

d. I love the English language. 

e. I want to contribute. 

f. Good order and cleanliness are important to me. 

g. I believe in the value of education. 

h. I am good with people. 

1* I -know- how-to-Aould ^ group » 

j. I don't think I can do anything else. 

k. I am a good actress/actor. 

1, The job offers a lot of security. 

m. The job gives opportunities to be creative* 

o. A teacher inspired me. 

p. Good discipline is important to me. 

q. I feel at home in the class-room. 

r. I like to be the bosso 

s. The job gives a great deal of autonomy. 

t. I like the people who go into teaching. 

u. I'm basically a scholarly type. 

V. I like regular workiiig hours. 

w. I like the exchange of ideas. 

X. My mother/father is/was a teacher. 

y. I like to show off what I know. 

z. I like to help people. 

STEP TWO "Making Choices" 

Post copies of this list on the walls in various 
places of the room. Ask your trainees to 
approach the lists and read them over several 
tiroes. Their job is to choose two and only 
two items that best describe their own 
motivation. Make clear that making a choice 
of two is indeed difficult, and involves many 
left out items, nevertheless, the instructions 
are to choose only two . Having made their 
choice, the trainees are to pin the two letters 



of their choice on a tag which is to be visibly 
displayed* (Possibly pinned on) Each trainee 
will now be labelled with two letters, such 
as : A , S ; or B,G 

STEP THREE "Find a Friend" 
Trainees are now to mingle trying to find one 
or two people who share at least one of their 
choices. Their job is to explain to each other 
why they have made this particular choice and 
to see whether their reasons for having made 
this choice ar« similar or not. (Give this 
part of the activity approximately 15-20 minutes) 

STEP FOUR "Match or Mis-match" 

Ask your trainees to mingle again. This time 
their job is to find a person with whom they 
do not share a single letter. They should 
again explain their choices to each other and 
this time try to analyze their differences. 
Are the differences based on attitude? On 
training? On teaching style or what? Are 
they perhaps saying the same thing differently? 
Can one persuade the other that his reason 
is a more compelling one, or will they agree 
to disagree? ^ Groups of three may well have 
formed. (This part should be given about 20 
minutes) 

STEP FIVE "The Neglected Child" 
.Allow trainees to return to lists. Their task 
this time is to find * the neglected child* 
- that third item that they were originally 
forced to reject because their instructions 
had been to choose only two. They may slightly 
change this third item, making it more suitable 
to their real desires. Or they may combin<~* 
two itcffls into one* For example, someone may 
' choose • ''I want to become a teacher because 
I think that the work will permit me 
creativity and autonomy." 

Tnis time trainees are asked to write out their 
chosen or revamped statement in full and to 
wear it as a label. They are now to form groups 
of four and five with like-minded people and 
discuss their statements. (Give this activity 
20-30 minutes) 

At the closure of this activity, like at the 
end of any other training process, it is worth- 
while to analyze each step with the trainees, 
hearing their reactions regarding each step 
and its applications to language learning. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The Flexible List allows for introspection 
through structure, flexibility and options. 
It permits your trainees to get about and mingle* 
It allows some serious give and take concerning 
their future profession and it involves the 
skills of listening as well as explaining. 
Trainees invariably find the activity stimulating 
and enjoyable* 

I evolved this technique from one I 
learned from Dr. Ora Zohar at the center for 
teaching improvement of the School of Education, 
Hebrew Unive/sity, Jerusalem* 

« 
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MA'S AND POSTGRADUATE QUALIFICATIONS: 
THE WAY FORWARD 



A reply to Rod Bolitho 

Rod Bolitho^s article Teaching, Teacher 
Training and Applied Linguistics (Vol. 2, No. 3) 
is thought provoking and timely. However, 
rather than criticise MAs (and other post- 
graduate qualifications) out of hand, it might 
be more productive to look at the nature of 
the MA courses, end consider how they could 
better cater for the types of teachers* needs 
that Bolitho identifies. 

Bolitho, quite rightly, argues for 
"professional know-how" rather than "academic 
excellence" and for teachers developing "a 
more humanistic assessment of their own develop- 
ment needs" rather than "academic prowess". 
However, these do not necessarily present an 
either/or situation. There is no reason why 
both professional know-how and a humanistic 
assessment of developing needs, as well as 
Increasing self esteem, time to think, defii .ng 
priorities, and the other aims that Bolitho 
mentions, should not form part of a post- 
graduate course. Indeed, I would argue that 
they should. 

Instead of arguing against MAs, I would 
like to suggest that a post-graduate or post 
-qualification course should have enormous 
value in providing the very things that Bolitho 
argues for. It is the nature of the courses 
that needs looking at closely. 

I would like to suggest that the following 
principles should be followed when running 
a post-qualification course. 

1. They are developmental. 
Throughout the course^ the aim is to 
help the teacher towards continuing her 
own professional development after the 
course ends, i.e., the aims are not Just 
short-term. There is as much focus on 
the process of learning as on the content. 

2. There is emphasis on reflecting and 
theorising. The trainees are required 
to reflect on their own experience, draw 
conclusions, atid theorise from it. 

3. There is emphasis on processing information. 
Rather than the trainer giving knowledge, 
and ready processed answers, trainees 
process new information, in the light 

of their previous experience, map it 
onto their existing knowledge, and draw 
their own conclusions. This brings us 
to the next principle, which is: 

A. The course is non-prescriptive. Trainees 
take their own decisions. The trainers 
do not pre-determine the conclusions 
that the trainees will arrive at. 
Trainees may draw a range of conclusions 
depending on themselves, their pupils 
and their own teaching situations. 
And their decisions should be respected. 



5. The trainee teachers' experience is 
valuable. 

It is not something to be eradicated 
and re-built. 

It is to be valued and used. 

6. The course content should be negotiated. 
It is not only determined by the trainers. 

7. The source of knowledge is not only top 
down. 

8. The needs of the different teaching 
situations of the trainees must be con- 
sidered. 

I offer the above principles as a start. 
I am sure that others who run post-graduate 
courses will have others to add, and I would 
be pleased to hear them. 

But the principle is clear. The trainee 
teachers, from the start, should take an active 
part in the learning process, and in shaping 
the course. The process of learning, and of 
learning how to learn is as important as what 
is learnt. I agree wholeheartedly with Bolitho 
that if the MA consists of passive listening 
and learning, its value is highly questionable. 



Marion Williams 
University of Exeter 



WOULD YOU LIKE TO SEND SOMEnilNG IN TO 
"THE TEACHER TRAINER"? 

"The Teacher Trainer" is designed to be a forum 
for trainers, teachers and trainees all over 
the world. If you'd like to send in a letter, 
a comment, a cartoon, a taped conversation 
or an article sharing information, ideas or 
opinions we'll be very happy to receive it. 
It's easier for us if the written pieces are 
typed up with double spacing and 49 characters 
a line. The style should be simple and readable 
and the normal length of articles is about 1000 
to 2000 words. We can serialise if necessary 
but this will delay publication considerably! 
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INTEEVBEW 

WITH ROGER BOWERS. CONTROLLER. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE DIVISION, THE 

BRITISH COUNCIL, LONDON. 



T,W, When did you join the British Council? 

R.B. I joined straight from University in 
the mid- sixties. It was the pattern 
then to do that and to specialise in 
one area with the Council. On th3 
basis of initial interviews, it was 
decided that I had a bent towards 
E.L.T. and I*ve been be:it ever since! 
(Laughter) . 

T.W. What was your training on the job? 

R.B. During my first year with the Council, 
I went to Madrid to learn a bit about 
basic classroom techniques. The Council 
was just installing its first language 
laboratory and trying to convert fairly 
traditional textbooks to structural 
drill use in the language lab. After 
that I went to Birmingham University 
on attachment. This was before 
universities had cottoned on to overseas 
students. Birmingham University was 
the first to have a tutor for overseas 
students. I was appointed briefly 
her assistant. I spent 2 terms 
there doing what had not yet been in- 
vented as English for Special Purposes 
(E.S.P.) but was in fact ESP. I had 
a wonderful small office, all to myself. 
Just inside the swing doors to the 
ladies loo* (Laughter). 




T.W. What was your first overseas post? 

R.B. Ghana, where Alan Haley was working 
as the English Language Officer. 
And virtually before I had any real 
sustained classroom experience, I 
found myself standing in front of pre- 
service teacher trainees tellint^ them 
about the English Language, visual 
aids and group work! That wouldn^t 
happen these days. We*ve got lots 
of people doing teacher training but 
they come into the Council with lots 



of experience behind them. But since 
then I've been almost entirely con- 
cerned with ELT and primarily interested 
in the training of teachers who are 
not, themselves, speakers of English 
as a mother tongue and who have a pretty 
forbidding environment to work in, 

T.W. In what respect? 

R.B. Large classes, few resources, almost 
no books. It*s only when you get 
into that environment, not as a visiting 
specialist, but alongside, that you 
realise how difficult it is. In Egypt, 
4 to 5 years ago, working with American 
and Egyptian colleagues, we had built 
up a very nice little resource centre 
with books and articles rnd photo- 
copying facilities. One term, the 
white ant got in. The Library had 




to be fumigated and hosed down and 
we were unable to get at the resources 
for 10 weeks. It was the most 
difficult teaching period I've ever 
been through 1 (Laughter). 

T.W. What was the programme in Egypt like? 

R.B. Well, it was an Overseas Development 
Agency (ODA) funded project at Ain 
Shams University (it's still going 
on). I was there from 1980 to 1984. 
There were 6 colleagues from the British 
side, about the same from the American 
side with our Egyptian colleagues, 
a countrywide programme* It was an 
impressive integrated project, of pre- 
and in-service training and advanced 
development of specialists and trainers 
through Diploma and M«A« programmes 
(See Ref • 1)« What I found interesting 
was the step up from teacher education 
to trainer preparation. There is a 
tension between one's desire to develop 
in trainers, advisers, and counsellors 
(often called "Inapectors*' but their 
role is really to support teachers), 
to develop in them sensitivities and 
an ability to take each case on its 
own merits and to be responsive to 

4fmj individual teachers and, at the same 
/ time, the need in people who are 
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entering a very difficult profession, 
without the built-in advantages of 
the native speaker to have some sort 
of structure they can operate within 
and feel fairly confident with. 

T.W. Sensitivity within a risk-free 
structure. 

R.B. Yes. The analoRy betwoen trainer and 
teacher, that I like lo .strike is 
that, with teachers now to the profession, 
the old idea of the lesson plan is 
a good place to start. Initially 
teachers stick to a few known ways 
of structurinfi lessons, fairly 
rigidly. With experience they either 
use the lesson plans and embroider 
them as things happen or do away with 
lesson plans altogether and do things 
in a much more responsive and qaick- 
thinking manner. Ideally the lesson 
plan should have gaps in it too, space 
for the students. But it's the gaps 
that worry a new teacher. 

T.W. How does the analogy with trainers 
work? 

R.B. Whereas you would not expect a confident 
and mature counsellor to need a schedule, 
a structured interview, for example, 
but would expect them to be able to 
take every teacher as an individual 
and simply converse and take an indivi- 
dual path with them, for someone new 
to training and counselling and some- 
one who has insecurities in the subject 
matter, it isn^t necessarily the way 
to start. 

T.W. Are you suggesting a sort of trainer 
lesson plan? 

R.B. Weill I'd like to describe to you a 
kind of paradigm that can be useful. 
By the way, I see training as a sub- 
category of counselling, rather than 
the other way around. The structure 
I offer is a period of Consultation, 
followed by a period of Diagnosis, 
followed by «one of Remediation. Bach 
period has a mnemonic to help you 
remember what to do next! 

Consultation has "HORACE". That's 

H is for HEAR (Listen to what the 

teacher says about their context, 
what they are going to be doing 
in the lesson and what, in 
particular, they'd like to have 
looked at) 

0 is for OBSERVE. 

R is for RECORD (make sure something 
is left aftL^r the lesson other 
than memories). 



T.W. 
R.B. 



T.W. 
R.B. 
T.W. 
R.B. 
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A is for ANALYSE (using whatever ob- 
servation method you've developed. 
There are plenty around). 

C is for CONSIDER (stand back, think 
about the context and try to 
justify everything you've seen 
so as to put yourself as far as 
possible, within the constraints 
the teacher is operating under).. 

E is for EVALUATE (it may seem a bit 

early, but in my experience teaciers 
are much more annoyed if you don't 
evaluate at all than if you 
evaluate too much!) 

So that's the first phase. What was 
the second again? 

Consultation. Here there are four 
"S's". 

S for SYMPATHISE (indicate to the 
teacher that you understand the 
situation they're in and what they're 
trying to do. Recognise the strong 
points. Put yourself on their side 
in relation to the problems). 

S for SELECT (you focus on 1 or 2 
bits of measurable behaviour. They 
may well be the ones you focussed 
on in the hearing stage.) 

S for SUMMARISE (keep your own contri- 
bution to the consultation oretty 
brief. There is a danger, parti- 
cularly with nev trainers, that 
they'll fill in all the time 
available! ) 

S for STUDY (with the teacher. Think 
about what happened. And very im- 
portant, look at the evidence for 
what happened. This is why 
recording and analysing teacher 
behaviour is very important. Then 
say something like "It's interesting 
you've got this problem because 
a lot of teachers have it. It's 
been written about. Here^s an 
article or a suggestion ") 

So the advice is not coming from you 
direct, and so may be easier to take. 

Yes and it's all part of the solidarity. 
We're all in this together. 

O.K. That's Diagnosis and Consultation. 
'What's the third phase? 

Remediation and here there are 3 "T's"! 
On the basis of agreement with the 
teacher there is 

T for TRY AGAIN (The teacher doesn't 
need to do anything other than 
reflect and then go back and do 
it again). 
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Interview cont'd 



T for TEAM TEACH (The trainer team 
teaches with the class teacher. 
This is a tricky one as it rray 
affect the relationship between 
the teacher and the students. 
But if it's possible, the trainer 
can work alongside the teacher 
and taking responsibility, let's 
say, for the giving of tricky 
instructions. ) T.W. 



it's what the trainer-trainers, on 
MA programmes and so on, should be 
doing themselves! It's not teaching 
practice that people on these programmes 
need. It's training practice! But 
like every paradigm or model, it's 
to be used for as long as it's useful, 
and then discarded! 

Roger. Thank you! 



T.W. 
R.B. 



T.W. 



R.B. 



T.W. 
R.B. 



T for TRAIN 

So teacher training comes last! 

Ves! If you find that there's a skill 
that can be developed, and particularly 
if it's a skill that a number of 
teachers want developed, thv^n ycu can 
move out of individual counselling 
and into group mode. The HORACE 
paradigm (See Ref. 1) is of the 
counselling situation. Once you get 
to the "TRAIN" part there is Tcny 
O'Brien's "E-R-O-T-I" model (See Ref. 
2) by which one means that any training 
course will involve the trainees Ex- 
periencing an activity as students, 
watching as Observers the activity 
being talked about., as well as Trying 
it out as teachers, discussing its 
Rationale as trainees and integrating 
it into their existing practice. 

But you deliberately set out to teach 
this basic Diagnosis, Consultation, 
Remediation paradigm with its e' tendanC 
mnemonics on trainer programmes. 

Yes. In Cairo, this is rigidly what 
we stuck to. Mnemonics are important. 
I met £ group of Egyptian teacher 
educators not long ago on a Course 
at Reading University ^ supported by 
the British Council. Two of them were 
old students of mine and one, Fawzia, 
who I hadn't seen for 5 years, came 
up to me and said, "You gave a talk 
about textbook evaluation once and 
you used the abbreviation "SMILE". 
I can remember S and M, and I, but 
I can't remember what "L" and "E" 
were!" So^ ^fter 5 years, she was 
able to remember that there was a bit 
she'd forgotten! I think that's 
ratner good! 

So you've been using this paradigm 
for quite a few years? 

Yes. I find it useful for several 
reasons. First, it highlights the 
relationship between counselling and 
training. We often tend to look at 
it the other way around. Counselling 
first is important, especially in in- 
service training where there is a 
wealth of experience that we should 
be drawing on. And secondly, because 
if you teach this model, and say that 
it's what trainers should be doing 
with their trainees then obviously 
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After iiieeting a number of teachers * parents 
and children belonging t:o "Steiner Schools". 
I visited 3 schools. The differences between 
these and other schools are immediately visible 
(classrooms painted wonderful colours) and 
audible (lots of music going on!). For infor- 
mation about the deeper differences I wrote 
to Rudolf Steiner House, 35 Park Road, London 
NWl 6XT and was put in touch with John Thomson 
who wrote the article below. Special teacher 
training is essential, for those who wish to 



J 



teach in a Steiner School, to learn the teaching 
methods that arise out of Anthroposophy . Other 
differences between Steiner and mainstream 
schools are many: there are no fixed salaries 
for teacherp there is no Headmistress/master, 
responsibility for particular tasks such as 
finance or administration, is undertaken by 
individuals or groups within the school. For 
more information on Rudolf Steiner and St-einer 
Education write to the address above or read 
on below. 



TEACHER TRAINING FOR STEINER SCHOOLS 
by John Thomson 



Are teachers born or can they be made? 
This is a question that has perplexed me for 
a long time. Often 1 am sure that they are 
born, they carry innate the peculiar gifts, 
insights and qualities that make children want 
to learn from them. Or they don^t. And then 
no amount of training can make up for che de- 
ficiencies. But a number of teachers have 
made me wonder. For I have seen apparently 
unpromising students turn eventually into success- 
ful teachers. (I have also seen apparently 
promising students become very unsuccessful 
teachers)* So for me the teacher remains a 
mysterious creature. The mystery of the teacher 
is connected, of course, to the mystery of 
the task. 




GROWING-UP 



When I first came across Steiner* s views 
on education, 1 was immensely struck by the 
picture he gave of how the child develops. 
The physical changes that can be observed are 
outer expression of inner changes, and it is 
with these inner changes that our work is involved. 
Learning and, therefore, teaching before puberty 
are necessarily somewhat different from after 
puberty; also the kind of way the child learns 
before the change of teeth is markedly different 
from the process after. To a certain extent 
this is obvious. In the kindergarten children 
play, and the 8 year old at school is engaged 
in more formal learning. 



But it is not just the difference which 
is important but the quality of the difference. 
The four year old is active without forethought, 
directly and immediately involved in doing 
things; moving, grasping, running, falling, 
standing and balancing characterise waking 
life at this stage* The child shares and part- 
icipates in what happens around. He or she 
comes to imitate all kinds of activities and 
speech which are there in the environment. 
Imitatio.i is one of the strongest features 
in early learning. Imitating is not copying. 
Only later do we see emerging the ability to 
copy in drawings, in movements. Then it is 
more an outwardly conscious process. Imitation 
is an unconscious process. 

The 3 or 9 year old relates very 
differently to its world. The more awake 
intellect is concrete in its working. At the 
same time activity is still an important aspect 
of the learning process. In fact, doing is 
the usual springboard for understanding as 
in the younger years but now more consciously, 
more deliberately so* However, most important 
of all at this stage is the chld's affective 
involvement in its learning. The child has 
to feel inwardly connected and bound up with 
the to and fro of learnings It has to feel 
a warm relation with its teacher. It has to 
feel lively interest in whatever it is asked 
to do. Dry and abstract learning is especially 
distateful at this stage. Not Just dis- 
tasteful but even harmful. Story-telling is 
an effective means of teaching just because 
if done imaginatively it engages the interest, 
arouses feelings, and so a way is found to 
the content and the meaning. 

The adult has a vital role to play as 
the bridge between the child and the world 
it longs to understand. Teachers best serve 
this role if their work is artistic. Art not 
only awakens the senses and engages the in- 
tellect but it also appeals to the feelings 
of the child. 

Again 15 or 16 year olds have different 
needs, different motivation often and different 
aims in learning. Adolescents, of course, 
are preoccupied with themselves and with quite 
new outer horizons. They have not only reached 
a new intellectual threshold but also begin 
to grasp things with a new imaginative capacity. 
Education for this stage in a Waldorf School 
should still be spi<iad over a broad spectrum 

► ► 
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Steiner Schools cont'd 



of the Sciences and the Humanities, but also 
practical work in crafts and arts as well as 
theoretical studies. It is in cominR up aRainst 
this wide range of experience that adolescents 
are helped to find themselves. And that is 
their particular need. Especially today. 
Adolescents have to be enabled to meet their 
own difficulties as well as their own successes. 
They often show themselves to be ferocious 
critics of the world they find themselves xn 
and of the adults they have to deal with. 
This is not generally an unhealthy state. 
Rather it points to an aim of coming to a 
balanced understanding in different areas of 
experience. Making a piece of furniture, 
evaluating an historical situation, experiencing 
and working out social problems that arise, 
for example, in drama work - these all serve 
this aim of finding inner balance in judgement, 
Sound judgement is not best developed by giving 
undue emphasis to the critical faculty but 
rather by placing adolescents in learning 
situations where they have to find understanding 
for themselves. 

AN APPROACH TO TllE CURRICULUM 

I have tried to describe the different 
situation of the young person in relation to 
learning at different ages. Much more could 
be said about these differences because we 
are not just concerned in education with the 
cognitive or intellectual development but also 
with the affective and the volitional or 
motivational. 

In a Waldorf School the aim is to shape 
the cjrriculum to this understanding of 
development. Broadly speaking, before the 
change of teeth i.e. up to about thv 6th or 
7th year, the little child is an imitator and 
what the adult offers for imitation can have 
the profoundest effect. A wide range of play 
activities, circle games, baking, singing, 
finger C'^^es, listening to and play-acting 
fairy talts, a healthy diet and a warm 
environment in the non-physical as well as 
the physical sense, contribute a sound basis 
for pre-school learning. 

Again broadly speaking, the second stage 
from 6-f to 14 has the* emphasis on what one 
might call educating the life of feeling, as 
at the third stage after puberty the aim could 
be described as educating the life of thinking. 
Of course this does net mean making children 
emotional. Many adults today experience a 
cramping inadequacy in their feelings. These 
are often disconnected from their thoughts 
and unrelated to their deeds. Is this sorry 
condition not to be attributed to education 
which tends to ignore or even trample on this 
area of experience? The life of thinking does 
not only include academic studies but also 
practical work in crafts such as weaving, 
forging, surveying etc. 

I believe that such an approach can support 
the emergence of the special qualities that 
live in each individual. 



WHY TEACH FOREIGN LANGUAGES? 

From the beginning, Waldorf Schools have 
attached much importance to the teaching of 
foreign languages. Usually two are taught 
to all children at least up to puberty. After 
that, further studies may depend on pupils^ 
aptitude. In this country the two languages 
are French and German. In Germany they may 
be French ar.d English or Russian and English. 
Beginning the languages at the age of 6 means 
that for three years the pupil is working en*- 
tirely with the spoken language. Stories, 
songs, poems, class-room situations involving 
the use of the language, small plays, provide 
the content. In this way a feeling for the 
rhythm and sounds of the language is acquired. 
In the 4th year the written language is worked 
with. Grammar also begins to be important 
but the teacher has to find ways to present 
this in a lively and interesting way. Hearing 
a foreign language in this direct manner with 
the emphasis on oral use has considerable 
educational value. The child takes in something 
of the essence of French or German language 
and culture. In its early formative years 
this can be an invigorating and truly educative 
experience. If language training begins later 
at 12 or 13, it tends only to deal with the 
cognitive aspects and only few students touch 
the real spirit of the language. Oral work 
also has a social quality which is lacking 
in the visual emphasis on the written word. 
I think the more feminine elements are culti- 
vated through the spoken and auditory while 
the more masculine find their expression in 
the visual and written. The former emphasise 
the social, the latter the individualising 
processes. We need both in education. (Of 
course I use these terms to indicate qualities 
present in both girls and boys). 

EDU CATING THE TEACHER 

What does this viewpoint mean for teacher 
training? 

Let me list a number of elements which 
are important: 

a) Artistic education. This is important 
for all teachers. It is particularly important 
for class teachers who take a class of pupils 
for eight years from the age of 6 - 14. It 

is not unimportant either for upper school 
teachers in, for example. Mathematics or Physics 
where an artistic sense can greatly help the 
pedagogical method. Teachers whose main theme 
will be the teaching of an artistic subject 
like painting or music in the upper school 
require a full training in their art before 
taking up teacher training. 

b) An active understanding of child 
development i.e. not just a theoretical one 

but an imaginative conceptualisation of growing 
up in body, soul and spirit, as well as a careful 
observation of the children one is educating. 
Observation has to be trained. 

c) A wide interest in contemporary life 
and culture. CT 1 
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d) The teacher has to recognise the 
need for self-knowledge. This, of course, 
is an on-going process. It has to become a 
conscious one and not Just rely on the knocks 
and blows that life may bring in any case. 

It means a readiness for self -education. 

e) Development of the teachers* skills. 
Lively and imaginative presentation of work. 
Awareness of rhythm in the lesson so that 
children are noL bored or over-tired. An under- 
standing of J^sson structure. A sense for 
class order and discipline and how this relates 
to interest and the development of social 
feelinp«. 

These are the most important elements 
in a teacher training programme. Of course 
the programme has to include a sufficient time 
in teaching practice for the student to get 
a feeling of how he or she relates to the 
children and to the task. This is the acid 
test. 

Successful teaching means a strong 
commitment. In a Waldorf School the class 
teacher will have eight years with the same 
class as they grow from 6 to 14 years. This 
is, of coiirset an exceptional responsibility. 
Working closely with colleagues who can support 
and share experiences and insights is essential 
if this system is to succeed. The absence 
of a head teacher in a Waldorf School makes 
the sense of personal responsibility and of 
group colleagueship absolutely vital. This 
poses the questions: How can schools be 
structured so that the teacher has the right 
kind of freedoa to develop his or her own unique 
style and method, and so that the maximum 
advantage can be derived from the collaboration 
of teachers? What kind of preparation does 
the teacher need in order to function in this 
way? I see these quetions as especially 
important at this time of Educational change. 
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SELF-ACCESS TEACHER 

TRAINING 

by Ruth Wajnryb 

Introduction 

Self-access in teacher training is for the 
teacher trainee what self-access is for the 
language learner - an opportunity to take 
initiative in and responsibility for one^s 
own learning. 

This article - inspired by Gerry Kenny's The 
Teacher Homework Technique in THE TEACHER 
TRAINER VOL» 0 Autumn 1986 - offers two 
suggestions for open-ended teacher training 
tasks, one in the realm of Language Awareness, 
the other in the realm of Register. They both 
involve homework projects in which the trainee's 
personal awareness of language and related 
areas is enriched through a process that is 
exploratory and interactive. The term "self- 
access'' is apt in that the trainee seeks out 
the learning experience for him/herself and 
takes it where and as far as is personally 
meaningful. 

1. "Snippets" 

The trainees are asked to collect 10 "snippets" 
of natural language. These are to be recorded 
in writing with close attention to a faithful 
rendering of what was actually said. Trainees 




TKr«t*4m#s Ri^iseo fb entity w^our kHXH 



are advised to carry about with them a small, 
inconspicuous tape recorder, and/or notepad 
and pencil # The "eavesdropping" can occur 
anywhere - at breakfast, in the street, on 
a bus, at a party, in a shop, - wherever facili- 
ties and opportunities allow. Exchanges should 
be about 6 "lines" (utterances) long (or about 
3 exchanges between participants). Among the 
10 "snippets", trainees are encouraged to in- 
clude one or two telephone conversations - 
transcribing one side only, "intuiting" the 
other # As well as the transcribed "snippets", 
tiainees are asked to "provide" information 
(some of this is really informed guesswork) 
about contextual features - such as the partici- 
pants, the setting, the purpose or functional 
tenor - and linguistic and paralinguistic 
features of relevance - such as voice quality 
and the distance between interlocutors. In 
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all, the 10 pieces of language should include 
a range of topic/participant/setting types. 

What do trainees gain from this rather time- 
consuoing and logistically clumsy project? 

♦ They fino out first--hand that spoken language 
is very different from written language, being 
governed by its own rules and conventions and 
characterized by its own patterns. 

♦ By being immersed in a totally descriptive 
experience linguistically, they tend to become 
less rigidly prescriptive in their approach 

to language - less of language "as it should 
be" ar*d more of language "as it ia'\ 

♦ They also experience some of the harsh reali- 
ties of listening «- the acoustic problems of 
extraneous, environmental noise, soft voice 
quality etc. 

On a semantic level, they are often astounded 
at the implic:* tness of dialogue among partici- 
pants with a shared understanding of the field 
of discourse - "I know what they said; I've 
no idea what they were talking about". 

The impact of this increased sensitivity to 
natural language - raised consciousness, if 
you like - reaches into many corners of a 
teacher's professional life - from choice of 
language samples to error management; from 
design of communicative tasks to determining 
learning objectives and planning teaching 
programmes. 



2. Register; a convention-breaking exercise 

This exercise follows a series of sessions 
on Register in which pre--eervice trainee* are 
introduced to the notion that language is cul- 
turally determined and situationally defined. 
They see that verbal behaviour, like other 
types of behaviour, is inextricably linked 
to socio-cultural conventions. They consider 
some instances where language-learner error 
is register-based - for exanplet inappropriate 
register use, or mixed register use. 

The homework project involves the trainees' 
deliberately planning a convention-breaking 
incident of their own choosing - for example, 



being excessively polite with an intimate; 
being overly explicit with a close friend; 
being invasively personal with a casual 
acquaintance; omitting deference or respect- 
showing signals in an asymmetrical relationship; 
raising a topic inappropriate to a relationship; 
assuming shared knowledge where there is no 
basis for such an assumption; accompanying 
a chosen register with atypical intonational 
features; etc. The trainee is to plan 
(premeditate I) the incident » carry it out, 
comment on the convention violation and any 
contextual features or other points of relevance. 
(They are also advised to explain/apologize 
afterwards where necessary!) 



What do trainees gain from this potentially 
risky adventure? 

* They discover how firmly based are the 
assumptions underlying the conventions on which 
language use is based. 

* They discover how difficult it is to con- 
sciously violate a socio-cultural convention, 
to knowingly disrupt the harmony of predictable 
discourse. 

* They find out, too, how easily offence can 
be caused, so replicating the experience of 

many an ESL/EFL learner living in target-language 
communities* 

The impact of the heightened awareness induced 
by this activity touches both the affective 
and the academic domains of training. On the 
affective side, the trainee has a heightened 
empathy for the foreigner operating on host 
territory. On the academic side, in appreciating 
the importance of register in language learning, 
trainee's realise that it should not be an icing- 
on-the-cake inclusion in the curriculum of 
the post-intermediate student, but rather that 
it should be informing the learning of all 
learners, from beginners up* 



In conclusion: 

We learn by doing, by trying out, by seeing 
for ourselves. These two exercises in self- 
access teacher training are designed to point 
the way to some doors which the trainee may 
open and, at their own pace, walk through* 
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ObseFYalicii and Feeiback 



TAKING THE STRESS OUT OF DISCUSSING LESSONS: 

AN OFriON-BASED APPROACH 
by Tessa Woodward 

You shuald*ve... I should've... 

You shouldn't have... I stvxildn't have... 

Miy didn't you...? I oould've... 

You could' ve... Vhere I went wrong was... 

I wouldn't tewe... I don't know v^y I... 

I would* ve... It was terrible. 

V^re you went wrong was. . . 

Everything was okay until you... 

It wQsi't terrible but you... 

This language has a strong feeling about it 
of confession, recrimination and defence. 
It's backward looking. It's the churning over 
of past mistakes. How do you feel when you 
hear language like this? Does it make you 
feel good, or rather uneasy? 

These phrases are a flmall sample of 
language I've heard come up again and again 
in discussions between observers ond teachers 
who have Just been observed, or between teachers 
talking about their own lessons. My thesis 
is that the language is unhelpful. It suggests 
that there is a right way and many ways of 
going wrong* It breeds unease and insecurity 
in teachers whether they are Just thinking 
over their own past lessons or whether they 
have been observed by colleagues or a tutor 
or assessor. It nakes teachers feel they have 
made bad mistakes in choosing certain tactics 
or techniques. It closer down options* 

I take the word 'options' from Earl Stevick 
< Images and Options in the Language Classroom, 
Cambridge University Press, 1987). Every time 
a teacher walks into a classroom a range of 
optiuna opens up in front of her. She can 
say "hello!" to the class, or go straight to 
the board, or talk to one student or many other 
things. Each option has its advantages and 
disadvantages. Going straight to the board 
to draw something may get everyone's attention 
in a quiet, undemanding way but it may also 
make some students feel cheated cf a greeting. 
Whichever option is chosen initially will, 
in turn, open up a further range of options* 
So, standing at the blackboard, drawing, 
teacher can choose whether to draw silently, 
ask the students what they think is being drawn, 
or ask students to come up and Join in with 
the drawing. Any of these options has built- 
in advantages and disadvantages and in turn 
opens up new ranges of further options. 

Diagramm&wically, this might look like Figure 1., 

At any moment in a classroom, a teacher 
standing on her little teaching feet, has 
choices before her, options to take and each 
one will have its own advantages and dis- 
advantages and be right in some way and 
certainly be right at tine. 



Looking at lessons in this way can lead 
to a different kind of language being used 
in post-lesson discussion. 

'Option-based' language: 



I decided to do. . . 
I had to choose... 
I chose to. . . 
Ihe advantage 
was... 

Ihe disadvantage 
was. . . 

Another time I 
oould... 

And if I did, tl« 
good thing'd be ... 
Bat a disadvantage 
would be.*. 
I'll have to 

Weighit up ... 



You did... 

It was one option. . . 

Ihe advantage of it was. . • 

VIvit do you feel was the dl^vantage 

of taking that option? 



Another option available 
then was... 

Ihe advantage; there might be. . • 

Another time you could choose 
another option... 



The language here feels free. The discussion 
seems to be less concerned with the moral 
obligations of the observed teacher and more 
concerned with discussing different tactics 
and when might be good times to employ them. 
Options are not closed down and discarded. 
They are discussed, weighed up, and kept in 
mind for future use in different situations* 

When people feel that there is a right 
way to do oomething and lots of wrong ways, 
they become wary, scared of making mistakes* 
We know this in language learning* We talk 
of someone being over-concerned with accuracy, 
preoccupied with not making mistakes. We talk 
of over-active 'monitors'* It happens in 
teaching too. But thinking of teaching as 
a series of choice*-fuU optlonsi all of which 
are right in some way and all of which have 
their disadvantageSi leads to realistic, un- 
recriminatingy forward looking discussion. 

Next time you hear some of that judge- 
mental language popping out of your own 
mouth you might like to try changing it to 
option-baaed language. It's surprising what 
a change it breeds in feelings and attitudes! 

Figure 1* 



Options 



Ent«r- 
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AUTHOR'S CORNER 



John Fanoelow writes about the background to 
his book Breaking Rules (Longman, 1987, ISBN 
0-582-79733-0) 



I had iteros from observation such as '^teacher 
read while looking at students with emotion." 

The only task the user of the guide had 
to perform was to note "yes" or "no" after 
each item. If an item was checked "no" it 
meant that it was not observed in the lesson 
and so the teacher had an item to try out later. 
If an item was checked "yes", it meant the 
teacher had «ised the activity described. The 
aim was to provide a description of what was 
done and have available some alternatives that 
were not done and that could be tried out in 
a subsequent lesson. 

So from a collection of lessons plans 
that took up 168 pages in Teaching English 
in Exhilarating Circumstances . I rearranged 
the great bulk of the suggestions in the book 

into a dozen sheets of foolscap paper with around 
thirty suggestions per one-page guide. 

On the back of each guide, I had space 
for the observer to write down actual exchanges 
observed in the class. This was because simply 
indicating "yes" or "no" on the front of the 
guide failed to provide any idea of what the 
lesson was about. After years of observing, 
I found that writing down student and teacher 
exchanges provided a great deal of material 
for later discussion. 

The exchanges were so rich that when 
I was involveL In making a film about teaching 
ir Somalia, I and others decided that Juxta- 
posing visual scenes in classes with actual 
exchanges had the potential for making an 
exciting orientation film. So, I began tape 
recording classes. As I replayed the tapes 
later, many teachers took more interest in 
the critique or feedback sessions t^ian I had 
ever noticed beforer — 

As I was finishing the film, I was intro- 
duced to books on classroom observation by 
Flanders and Bellack. From these I began to 
develop a conceptualization of the teaching 
act that would allow me to incorporate in one 
framework, suggestions from methods books that 
had 80 electrified me years earlier, activities 
I had observed during ensuing years, and new 
methods books by people such as E. Stevick, 
W. Rivers, C. Gattegno, C. Curren, to name 
a few. 

To re-cap - in a way that is much neater 
than the way it probably happened - I have 
been observing teachers as part of my Job 
responsibilities since 1961. In the beginnings 
I was forced to advise teachers who had much 
more experience than I did» Reading methods 
books by West, etc. provided me with suggestions 
to share with teachers. I felt that the more 
specifically these suggestions were related 
to the textbooks teachers used, the more helpful 
they would be. But, over time, I found that 
there was much to Ir^arn from the practices 
teachers engaged in. While relating practices 
to textbooks in precise ways provided teachers 

^ 



In 1962, as an American Peace Corps 
Volunteer, I started teaching at a teacher 
training college in Uyo, Nigeria. In addition 
to teaching English language and literature, 
I was expected to supervise practice teachers 
three weeks of each term. Having only just 
completed practice teaching myself and yet 
being called upon to make suggestions to 
teachers in the programme who had taught for 
from two to twenty years made me very eager 
to get ideas. Just as I was wondering where 
I might learn about the teaching of English 
to IV native speakers of English, John Rogers, 
n i ih Council Officer who spent a good 
amount of time in the field, visited me and 
introduced me to books by M. West, A.S. Hornby, 
F.G. French and L. Billows. I was electrified 
by the suggestions these authors made, and 
passed on many of the suggestions to the 
practice teachers I visited. I also tried 
some of the suggestions myself! 

After teaching in Uyo, Nigeria for two 
years, I shared the suggestions from West an^i 
others with other American Peace Corps 
Volunteers bound to teach in Nigeria. By this 
time, I felt I was beginning to apply even 
more of the suggestions West and others mado, 
mainly because I had the chance to suggest 
them to so many others that I could not help 
but try them myself. In order to relate the 
suggestions to textbooks teachers used, together 
with others doing training and scores of Nigeria 
-bound Peace Corps Volunteers, I put together 
a collection of lesson plans, andj with hcvjage 
to M» West, titled the collection Teaching 
English in Exhilarating Circumstances . I 
revised the book a couple of times to include 
lesson plans built on different textbooks used 
in other countries, and, of course, developed 
by new ^ruups of teachers. 

As I continued to train teachers, I spent 
more and more time observing them and found 
that the collection of plans was not helpful 
in observing nor in discussing lessons. The 
plans were tied to material in such a specific 
way that it was hard to see how any of them 
related to each other or to larger ideas or 
themes or beliefs. So, I began to make check 
-lists of what I saw teachers do in an oral 
reading lesson or during a drill or while 
giving a dictation, etc. 1 supplemented the 
items on these lists with suggestions made 
by meiihodologlsts in their books. I finally 
made about twelve lists, which I called "guides" 
with about 30 items per guide. In the guide 
for oral reading, for example, I had items 
from West such as "Teacher read orally with 
eyes on the class. Teacher read orally with 
eyes on the book, Individ jal students read 
orally in sense groups, Individual students 
read orally in sense groups and looked up and 
said the sense groups to another person," and 
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with somethintj to do on a particular day, they 
did not provide any aid in generating alter- 
natives nor in conceptualizing the teaching 
act. In short, making suggestions in either 
a methods book or in critique or feedback 
sessions or providing teachers with lists of 
practices fragmented teaching, and made the 
teacher, the "student" of an observer. The 
lesson plans and guides were also abstractions. 
The exchanges requested on the back of the 
guides, and the recordings I made to use with 
the training film provided the only material 
from lessons that was not abstract. 

The time I started to record was coin- 
cidental.ly the time that some people started 
to recorJ classroom exchanges in order to try 
to describe classrooms. Reading Bellack shortly 
after I made recordings excited me about the 
idea of developing something that would (1) 
provide teachers and observers with specific 
suggestions similar to those in TeachinR English 
in Exhilarating Circumstances ; (2) provide 
teachers and observers with checklists of 
activities similar to those in the guides; 
(3) remind teachers and observers that actual 
exchanges are worth discussing; (^) provide 
a conceptual framework within which to relate 
seemingly disparate sugge.^tions to systematic 
checklists as well as to actual exchanges. 



do so to provide a contrast* In fact, one 
of my central tenets is simply to do the 
opposite. If the students say what words mean 
every day, I suggtwit that they draw what words 
mean on another day. If directions seem clear, 
I urge that unclear directions be given. If 
directions are always given, I urge that 
directions not be given. By juxtaposing two 
contrasting sets of communications, we can 
see the characteristics and consequences of 
each and thus see that many things we thought 
"would not work" do work in ways we had not 
considered, and many things we though: "would 
work", work less well in ways we had not 
considered . 

I have been given various curious looking 
sun-glasses by people I have worked with. 
Each is a symbol of a different view of the 
world. We each see the world through our own 
particular lenses. I am interested in providing 
ways for me and others to try on different 
sun-glasses and other glasses as well. This 
is one important reason why I wrote Breaking 
Rules, and, I think, in retrospect why I majored 
in Spanish, went to Nigeria to teach, and have 
done many other things - to be in situations 
that enabled me to try on other lenses. 



I decided that I wanted to describe 
communications not only in teaching settings, 
either in classes or on the street, but in 
conversations, at work, and in what many call 
"real life 8ituations'\ I call my con- 
ceptualization of teaching, FOCUS - (Foci for 
Observing Communications jUsed in S^ettings) 
- to highlight the fact that we can know 
teaching only as we Juxtapose it with what 
we consider not to be teaching. 

I. studied teachers* treatment of errors 
as one step in developing my conceptualization 
of teaching. Looking at video tapes over and 
over again forces one to reconsider categories 
dreamt up in the abstract or based on the ideas 
of others. By looking at many tapes and testing 
the categories on suggestions made in a range 
of methods books, I finally came up with a 
set of categories that could be combined in 
a range of ways to describe at least five 
dimensions of most communications in teaching 
settings and non-teaching settings, (i.e. 
The Source/Target of communication, the purpose 
of the communication. The Medium, The Use, 
The Content). 

Ironically, though I have devoted a great 
deal of energy and thought to developing the 
categories that make up the coding system - 
the foci for observing - the point of the coding 
system is not to learn the categories for their 
own sake but rather to use them to try to see 
teachiiiR differently. 

Yes, strange as it may seem, my aim is 
not to try to solve problems teachers may say 
they have nor to try to improve teaching. 
I am interested in seeing. When I make 
suggestions, either to myself or others, 1 
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NEWS 

L.A.U.R.E.L.S. , the Latin American Union of 
Registered English Language Schools, has been 
set up to bring together like-minded, 
progressive private sector EFL/TESOL institutes. 
Their policy statement says that, among other 
things, LAURELS schools are actively committed 
to teacher training and regular teacher develop- 
ment programmesi The first issue of 'Laurels 
News* is published. Information from Laurels 
News, Rua Goias, 1507, Centro, Loudrina, 
PR, CEP86020, Brazil. 
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ADVISORY PERSPECTIVES 



- a view of the work of the 
National Association of Langudge 
Advisers, (NAU), Britain by Philip Dahl, 
an advisory teacher with Somerset Local 
Education Authority (LEA) and member o£ 
NALA. 



NALA was founded in 1969 and counts among its 
200 members the vast mojority of LEA Advisers 
and Inspectors in the field of foreign languages. 
NALA holds its own annual course conference, 
publishes a Journal twice a year and holds 
regional meetings between 3 and 3 times a year. 

For teachers of languages in British schools, 
as well as heads and governors the Language 
Adviser provides several perspectives on their 
work. The role of adviser varies according 
to the size, composition and policies of any 
one local education authority. Sometimes the 
adviser is a specialist, sometimes a generalist, 
and other times more an inspector. 

The following fictitious interviews aim to 
show differences in the contribution of 
Language Advisers to language learning in the 
U«K. The views expressed are the writer's 
own. 



Interviewee: Robert Cunningham, Head of Modern 
Languages in an 11-18 mixed comprehensive. 

PD: As a classroom teacher, what contact 
do you have with your adviser? 

RC: It varies. My first contact was at my 
interview here, three years ago. The 
adviser usually attends interviews for 
senior posts* 

PD: Only senior posts? 

RC: Yes, mainly. There *s not enough time 
for advisers to involve themselves in 
all appointments ... Then, our pro- 
bationary teacher - hc*s in his first 
year - has to be observed teaching on 
two occasions, before getting full 
qualified teacher's status. 

PD: But I thought advisers were like trainers? 

RC: Ah, well. In-Service Training is - or 
used to be - mainly an adviser's 
responsibility. Schools state their own 
needs more these days . . « which can still 
involve the adviser in many waysl 

PD: How does this work out? 

RC: Well, our adviser usually tries to support 
our course developments here. We're 
develop:^.ng new courses, there's the new 
exam and continuous assessment, as well 
as trips and exchanges. Whether we meet 
in school or in the Teachers' Centre, 
the adviser puts on sessions, or helps 
us organize school-based meetings. 
Things are changing a lot in education 
at the moment. We need someone who can 
keep on top of it all. 



PD: Can I ask you how you individually see 
your adviser? 

RC: Well, when I first got this Job, I was 
very lucky. I got a lot of help, you 
know, ideas, sorting out priorities. 
When you're up to your knees in alligators, 
it is dead useful to have someone who 
can help you chart the swamp! 




PD: Do advisers also evaluate the work of 
senior teachers like yourself? 



RC: Well naturally. If I go for another 
job in another LEA, for example, I'll 
ask for a reference. Within the LEA 
the adviser will be asked for an opinion 
of my work. And advisers will almost 
certainly be involved in the new teacher 
appraisal schemes. Oh, and we had a 
school inspection Izzt jfcar. A number 
of advisers came into evezyone's lessons* 
So yes, it's an important role. 

PD: Thanks very much. That's useful. Could 
you remind me where the Head's office 
is? 



Interviewee: Anne Wembley, Headteacher at 
Robert Cunningham's School. 

PD: How does the role of Language Adviser 
appear to you as a Headteacher? 

RC: Well, to be honest, in an LEA of this 
size, we don't see advisers as often 
as I'd prefer. For most advisers, I 
know, there are more schools to visit 
than there are hours in the day, or 
days in the working year. But I still 
wish there could to be more follow-up. 

PD: What do you look for when you see the 
Language Adviser? 

RC: When there's a chance, I look for clear 
information about recent developments 
- in terms I can follow. There's too 
much jargon these days ... If I'm to 
know what the LEA policy is, then the 
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adviser can be a great help. Take last 
year's inspection, for instance. I thought 
the work the Language Adviser did was 
of the best. Detailed, constructive, 
manoged to draw the teachers together 
and clarify their sense of direction. 

PD: Air. I right in thinking, that if a teacher 
is having problems ... ? 

AW: Yes. We had a teacher who was rather 

up against it ... found the classes very 
hard going. The adviser offered all 
kinds of support, practical suggestions, 
a course, observation visits to other 
teachers in other schools . . . 

PD: And eventually? 

AW: The teacher decided to look for a job 

outside teaching. Finally got something 
in a local company, which exports to 
Germany. . 

PD: Would you say that heads tend to think 

that an adviser is something of a miracle- 
worker? 

AW: Clearly not everything can always work 
out like that* But if, to take another 
issue, our exam results in, say, German 
slump noticeably, then I think it's up 
to the adviser to work out what's going 
wrong, don't you? After all, the 
governors and the parents will want to 
know the reasons* 

PD: I see. Well, thank you for your time. 

AW: You're off to the Education Office now, 
aren't you? 



Interviewee: Martin Sheldon, Senior Adviser 
in the LEA. 

PD: How do you select a new adviser? 

MS: Depends on various factors, really. 

The Job's changing all the time, so. what 
we look for varies* I suppose you could 
sum it up by breadth and depth of 
experience, - middle or senior management 
in schools, up-to-date knowledge of the 
"scene^' but with the common sense to 
select priorities, keep things in per- 
spective the whole time. Personality 
is important; they've got to come across 
to t-eachers, senior staff in all schools* 

PD: What do you require of, say, your Language 
Adviser? 

MS: There's the routine of inspections, report 
writing, coordinating curriculum develop- 
ment* but things are moving much more 
along generalist lines these days. 

PD: Could you explain that for me? 

NS: There is a move away from the adviser 
working entirely in one area of the 
curriculum^ say Just in Modern 
Languages. We're developing a policy 
here of advisers working in particular 
groups of schools with the ^im of 



supporting the work of their schools 
across the whole curriculum* 

PD: Teachers tell me that advisers have to 
"keep on top" of new developments. 
Doesn't thi& generalist tenency make 
that even more demanding? 

MS: Certainly* There is a huge amount of 
documentation these days. Specialist 
opinions have to be sought so that 
elected members and senior officers can 
be kept informed, so that their position 
on issues can be stated. Then funding 
arrangements are changing; there are 
applications to complete to bid for 
government grants. And if grants are 
forthcoming, time has to be found for 
planning work programmes, recruiting 
teachers for secondments, establishing 
support teams and running courses* In 
this way, an adviser often takes a lead 
in developing a new course programme 
with a group of teachers *.* 

PD: The picture I'm getting seems a long 

way from language learning in the class- 
room, as I'd imagined it* 

MS: That depends on how you see language 

learning* You take any school language 
class and what those children are doing 
with that teacher is very often tied 
up with decisions taken by authors or 
publishers, by examination boards or 
in the examination council, as well as 
at government level* Educational 
publishers need good authors and good 
advice. Coomittees also need the right 
kind of representation - people who know 
and keep in touch with classrooms and 
everyday practice* 

PD: Do you consider it possible for schools 
to work without advisers? 

MS: I'm a bit biased about that! Let me 

Just say that I've been in this Job now 
for long enough to know this. With society 
changing so rapidly, what children learn 
and how they learn has to change to keep 
up with the future. A future most of 
us can only guess at* Schools tend to 
be designed and run mainly for stability, 
not for change* Children do need a secure 
learning environment, I know* But 
managing and enabling change is not 
something I feel teachers can do alone 
at the same time as keeping the present 
show on the road. It's teachers who 
make plans real in the classrooms* But 
the plans have to be thought through 
in local terms* Policies and systems 
need people to realize them* I can't 
see myself how schools can possibly be 
as responsive as the public wants them 
to be without the support that good 
advisers provide. 

PD: That's been very helpful. Thank you 
very much* It will certainly be 
interesting to see how things develop 
over the next few years*** 

Philip Dahl would like to make it clear that 
the views expressed in this article are his own* 



ERIC 
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A TEACHER TRAINING COURSE IN CHINA: A BROADENING - been introducciil to some aspects of British 
OF HORIZONS culture; 



by Bruce Morrison 

Lecturer on Advanced Teacher Training Course 

Tsing Hua University 

Beiiing 

CHINA 

at the time of writing. 



1 . BackRround to the Advanced Teacher Training 
Course at Tsing Hua University 

]IFL teaching in China has generally been of 
a very traditional nature with the emphasis 
on grammar-translation and rote-learning. 
It is, however, recognised by many teachers 
that the results attained by students who have 
been learning English for very many years are 
far from satisfactory (particularly with regard 
to speaking and listening skills). 

Against this background the Advanced Teacher 
Training Courses fATTC) were set up in Beijing, 
Shanghai and Guangzhou Jointly by the British 
Council and the Chinese State Education Committee 
with the aim of improving the performance of 
EFL teaching in tertiary institutions. The 
idea was for those teachers who participated 
on the courses to go back to their institutions 
and pass on any useful experience to their 
colleagues, and so disseminate what new ideas 
they felt were relevant to that particular 
teaching situation. 

2. The ATTC 

Each year approximately thirty teachers from 
tertiary institutions come to Tsing Hua from 
various parts of Northern China, particularly 
from Inner Mongolia. 

They have at least two years teaching experience, 
are aged between twenty-two and thirty-five, 
and come from a variety of social and educational 
backgrounds. They also tend to come with a 
variety of differing expectations and aitns 
concerning the ATTC: some want to find ways 
to improve their teathing, some want the diploma 
to aid their chances of promotion or increase 
the possibility of their being able to study 
abroad, some want a chance to improve their 
English, while others are sent by their unit. 

Our aim is for the participants to return to 
their institutions at the end of the course 
having: 

- widened their horizons with regard to the 
myriad of different approaches, methods 
and techniques that are available to the 
EFL teacher* without propounding any 
particular one; 

- improved their proficiency in English through 
EPL classes, as well as prolonged exposure 

to native-speaker language; 



- been introduced to some of the basic ideas 
current in Applied Linguistics (a facet 

of the course that is seen as crucial by 
the Chinese for teacher development), and 
having been able to set these in the context ^ 
of EFL in China; 

- been given an opportunity to try out some 
new ideas in micro-teaching and teaching 
practice, and thus then being more able 
to judge their relevance to their own 
particula * teaching situation; 

- gained greater overall confidence in their 
abilities as EFL teachers. 

The course is taught by two foreign '^experts" 
(recruited by the British Council), and a number 
of Chinese counterparts. The counterparts, 
who are chosen primarily for their experience 
and proficiency in English, sit in on many 
of the lectures and seminars - perhaps giving 
papers, o^ otherwise contributing - and then 
go to Britain to do an MA In Applied linguistics 
or TEFL before returning to the ATTC to take 
over eventually from the foreign experts. 

3. Sone problea areas 

It was soon apparent that it would not be appro- 
priate merely to export the type of EFL teacher 
training course that is commonly given in Europe 
(e.g. the RSA or similar) and simply apply 
it directly to the Chinese situation. There 
were first a number of obstacles to either 
overcome, circumvent or accept. Of these I 
shall concentrate on one that tends to over- 
shadow the others and briefly mention those 
others that have figured most obtrusively in 
my experience. 

3.1 What is Teacher Training? 

"*When I use a word,* Humpty Dumpty said 

it means just what I choose it to mean - neither 
more or less*". 1 

Herein lies our greatest potential obstacle 

- what the West perceives as teacher training 
is often at variance with the view of teacher 
training taken by many educational institutes 
in China. In the West, teacher training is 
seen as necessary both pre-service for novice 
teachers, and for experienced teachers in the 
form of further in-service training (often 
referred to as teacher education - reflecting 
its on-going nature in contrast to initial 
teacher training)* This process of teacher 
education is seen as essential to the develop- 
ment of the individual as a teacher, as well 
as to the programme as a whole i 

3.1 •I The aisa of Teachr^r Training: the primary 
aim of a teacher training course (I use the 
term from hereon to refer to both initial and 
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In-service courses) in the West is therefore 
to develo> and improve the teaching skills 
of the course participants (although individuals 
may perceive the course in terms of personal 
career advancement). This can be seen within 
the following framework: 

'Die aim of a teacher training course is 
to develop the participants* - 

a) awaxeness of students 

language 
materials 

b) ability in classroom management and 

planning 

presenting and practising 
new language 

practising and integrating 
the use of the 4 skills 

The place of any pedagogical or linguistic 
theory covered on the course is primarily to 
underline and inform practice. It is therefore 
not seen to be necessary • for example, that 
teachers of EFL should have an extensive know- 
ledge of the field of Descriptive Linguistics. 

Course Coeponents: the components of 
a teacher training course will normally include 
the following: 

- some elements of teaching methodology directly 
applicable to the participants* teaching 
situation 

- classroom management, lesson planning, course 
design etc. 

- language analysis 

- materials: use, adaptation and production 

- testing and assessment 

- teaching practice. 

Of these, the one that has been increasingly 
seen as vital (e.g. RSA 1982, Gower & Walters 
19^3) is the prflctical. teaching practice 
component. Teaching practice is taken to mean 
any form of observed teaching including peer 
or micro-teaching of a class specially recruited 
for the course or trainee's own (or another 
teacher's) regular class, all of which have 
their own advantages and disadvantages (RSA 
1982: 21-23). 

Teaching practice is seen as esa "^^IpI for 
the following reasons: 

1, to provide back-up and input for theory 
sessions - including giving participants 
an opportunity to evaluate new ideas and 
options, and experiment with different 
approaches/techniques ; 



2. to help participants to develop self- 
confidence in the use of different teaching 
techniques, self-reliance and self -evaluation 
of their teaching skills; 

3. to encourage participants to learn from 
each other a teaching; 

4. as a way of relating course content to 
the individual. 

3.1.3 The View froa China: It would seem 
that many institutions in China hold a rather 
different view of what constitutes teacher 
training. Maley (1982) suggested that: 

"Most Chinese host institutions take 
this (teacher training) to mean 
language improvement for their 
teachers." (Maley 1982:2) 

This view has to some extent, in some places, 
been modified to accept the notion of a 
"training" element but ideas of what should 
actually constitute a teacher training course 
still seem (from my own limited experience 
and from discussion with others involved in 
teacher training in China) to differ fairly 
sharply from those generally held in the West. 

As mentioned above, a sizeable element of 
language improvement is seen as essential - 
a notion that one may agree with, given that 
the participants are non-native speakers who 
have had little (or no) exposure to native- 
speakers and native-speaker teaching materials, 
and given that the teachers should be providing 
the best possible models of the target language. 
This should not« however, be seen in terms 
of the oft-ijplied axiom - **kiwviiig" more 
English--* "teaching ' English better., 

Although the situation is changing, most ncvice 
teachers still leave university as language 
graduates and immediately begin teaching with 
little or no initial pre-service teacher training; 
and may never actually do any in-service 
training. For those who do enter onto courses 
designed as teacher training courses and (more 
importantly) those who are involved in the 
setting-up and running of such courses, the 
aim often seems to be seen only in terms cf 
promotion and advancement. This seems to be 
due in part to the present teaching situation 
and the limited number of such courses available; 
but also to the nature of many of the courses 
themselves. Instead of being short practical 
teacher training courses (such as the RSA four- 
week certificate courses) which would offer 
a grounding in the basic elements that con- 
stitute modern teaching of EFL, they are (liice 
the ATTC) offered at universities as quasi- 
MA type courses of one year (or more) in length 
with emphasis tending more towards Applied 
Linguistics than the practicalities to be met 
in the Chinese classroom. 

Due presumably to the influence of traditional 
views of the nature of learning, the learning 

60 
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of theory tends to be seen as the goal of these 

courses with the lecturer providing a "font 

of knowledge" upon which the participants depend. 

This is in direct contrast to the emphanis 

in the West on self-reliance and the individual 

development of the participants * own particular 

styles suitable to their own circumstances 

and personalities. This attitude can place 

very great restrictions on the development 

of the individual as a teacher since - 

"a teacher can only teach what he is - 
he teaches himself" 

(Brumfit 1982:52). 

The subject matter is meaningful only in relacion 
to the particular individual and is not 
generally applicable to all teachers in all 
teaching situations. 

Symptomatic of the Chinese attitude is the 
lack of importance attached to teaching practice 
- where some of the views and notions put 
forward by the lecturers can be examined, 
tried out, and then either accepted or rejected 
by the individual participant. 

The overall situation can perhaps best be 
summarized in the diagram below. 

3.2 TerminolORY 

Another potential minefield is one which is 
common to all such courses but particularly 
dangerous within the Chinese context given 
the great importance attached to the teacher 
as the "font of knowledge", and that is the 
over, or incautious, use of terminology or 
jargon. Participants tend to learn the terms 
rather than understated the concepts that lie 
behind them and the practical applications 
they refer to. 

3.3 Equipmeht and facilities 

Because of the often very limited amniint of 
hardware (such as cassette recorders, photo- 
copiers, videos and books) that is available, 
many elements of a teacher training course 
are impossible or irrelevant* 

3*4 Acceptance of Western EFL methodology 

There are two attitudes (both widely-held by 
foreign and Chinese EFL teachers) that form 
two extremes of the pedagogical spectrum as 
regards the applicability of modern Western 
teaching methodology to the teaching of EFL 
in China. The first is that anything in the 
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form of Western EFL methodological thinking 
is the "correct" way to teach English; th'e 
second is the reverse - that **China is 
different", and so, although it may be a good 
idea, it will not work here. 

Both of these are too narrow, particularly 
In their monolithic view of China which ignores 
the different teaching situations that exist 
in the different regions and provinces. There 
is need for flexibility, a willingness to examine 
new ideas, discuss them and experiment, but 
on the other hand, the examination of such 
ideas should be a critical one that does not 
rarely accept something because it is *'in 
vogue" in Western EFL. 

A. Some further thouRhta 

What all of us involved in teacher training 
in China have learnt, is that while foreign 
experts bearing the gift of new EFL methodology 
from the West are not the whole answer to the 
widening of the horizons of EFL teaching in 
China, modern EFL teaching approaches and 
techniques can be of value if applied judiciously 
within the existing teaching contexts. 

Tliere is perhaps one sensitive question that 
needs to be asked: are these teacher training 
courses to be used primarily to improve the 
standard of EFL teaching in China, or to provide 
an opportunity for individual advancement (not 
that this is necessarily a bad thing per se)? 

My own feeling is that what is nee^^ed are teacher 
training courses tailored to loca? conditions 
and requirements, but clearly aimed at the 
improvement of EFL teaching throughout particular 
institutes. This would hopefully have more 
of an Impact than the creation of an "elite" 
who tend to keep their newly acquired knowledge 
to themselves rather than disseminate it to 
their peers* The emphasis of such courses 
should be clearly practical, introducing tech- 
niques that can be tried out by the participants 
in teaching practice or micro-teaching slots 
so that they can evaluate them in terms of 
their own particular teaching situation. 

Notes 

1. Traditional English nursery rhyme - quoted 
Maley (1982). 

2. Haley's paper was^ on the topic of "The 
Teaching of English in China*' and, while 
much can be said to have changed, it remains 
a useful reminder of some of the common 
misconceptions that abound in the world 

of EFL in China. 
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Training " Inside and outside 
your own school 
by Sue Leather 

This article is about my experience of 
training inside and outside my normal place 
of work. I started noticing, a few years ago 
when I was a teaching supervisor on a local 
RSA course, that there was a kind of liberation 
in being away fron my own school. I felt that 
the quality of ny training work outside was 
better in every way. I was more sympathetic 
towards the trainee te. chers than I certainly 
felt towards the teachers I usually worked 
with* I became more inventive, more in tune 
with their problems and more effective* Well, 
perhaps I Just needed a change* 

Of course, in-service training is completely 
different from the one-off training session, 
or even a short course. For one thing you 
usually know everyone really well; and they 
know you. If you're not careful it can 
degenerate into just another staff- oom chat 
session, especially in a small schc /i. For 
another thing, it's often compulsory for the 
teachers and the trainer. This is perhaps 
the key point. You have to do it on a certain 
day at a certain time, because it's scheduled* 
You and they may be less than enthusiastic 
about giving up what could otherwise be a free 
afternoon. It could soon become "groan ... 
in-service training ... groan *.." Not exactly 
the right frame of mind for productive training. 

If I hadn't 'gone outside', perhaps I wouldn't 
have noticed the qualitative difference* It's 
only by comparison with the outside that the 
'inside* looks dull* But now that I've seen 
it, things will never be the same again! 

Recently I did a 1^ hour session for a group 
of Modern Language teachers during a 3 day 
conference on the Cocamunicative Approach. 
It was a bit like being on honeymoon - or having 
an affair - exciting, different, new, and 
thoroughly enjoyablel I certainly had a great 
time and 9 Judging by the feedback, the trainees 
did too* If that is the honeymoon, then in- 
service work is the marriage. You have to 
work hard at it, it's sometimes very difficult, 
and the rewards are long-tern rather than 
immediate* Or so my married friends tell me. 

So is it impossible to re-create the honeymoon 
atmosphere once you're well and truly into 
the marriage? I haven't really found the answer 
but I think the questions are worth 
investigating. Worth it if for no other reason 
than that my in-service trainer 'p -^uilt is 
unproductive* So, in case you a the same 

quandary as me, I am going to ah iith you 
the results of my personal brair .^rm* In 
the best tradition of brainstorot , don't, at 
this stage, dismiss the suggestions out of 
hand. Mull them over for at least two days 
before Judging them. 

share the responsibility for in-service 
training with someone else 
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MAPPING THE DAY 



Introduction 



a group. '^Didn't that come before the 
listening activity?" "Oh, I thought 
that was later" « 



During intensive courses, some participants 
feel as if their brains are going to burst. 
So much happens in one day that they feel as 
if there are thousands of ideas swimming around 
in their heads. There is a real fear of for- 
getting. Other participants will enjoy this 
feeling of plethors, of cornucopia, and will 
not worry about recording or remembering indi- 
vidual activities. 

To help those who need to remember and order 
what has gone on in the day or the week I some- 
times hold short "mapping the day" sessions. 

This idea will probably only appeal to trainers 
who like to do some mental ordering after a 
busy period. Other trainers are invited to 
skip this articlel 

Ideas for "mapping the day" sessions 

I feel these sessions work best if they are 
voluntary, a maximum length of 20 minutes, 
held after a tea break or other break from 
the main course, and at the end of a day*s 
work or an intensive course. Other tips are: 
to stay, where possible, in the same room that 
the main course was held in, but to sit in 
a different part of it e.g. on the floor, away 
from the front, near a window, and to be as 
informal as possible. Everyone remembers and 
orders in a different way and it's essential 
that this is respected. Also these sessions 
are supposed to decrease stress not add to 

it: 

It*s Just as well if you the trainer start 
off with some ideas for recalling, organising, 
questioning or recording the main events of 
the day. Here are S)me ideas* Use one r.c 
a time i.e. one only for each session and a 
different one each time for the first few 
sessions. 

1* Individuals list in chronological order 
and note form the main events/activities 
of the day by remembering out loud as 



Training - Inside and outside cont'd 

ask a different member of staff to schedule 
the meeting each time 

treat yourself to a course for trainers 

hold a meeting, the subject of which 
is *The purpose of In-Service Training^ 

don*t do any sessions yourself for a 
whole cerm 

ask teachers to produce their own 
programme 

don't do any in-service training and 
see if anyone notices. 

By the time you read this, I may Just have 
had the courage to try one of them myself! 



2. Again using the j roup memory, try to 
list the events ' f the day backwards 
i.e. from the mot.t recent first. 

3. Each individual writes down the key words 
(n-^aximum of 10 words or phrases) summing 
up the main feelings of the day, These 
are then shared. 

4. Individuals remember one thing from the 
day and share this with the others. 
The one thing can be the one that is 
most/least interesting, memorable, like- 
able, strange for the individual. 

5. Individuals draw mind maps of the day 
using the same central "seed word" but 
any organisation of branches they wish 
(see The Teacher Trainer, Vol. 2, No. 3). 
People then look at each other's mind 
maps and add things to their own that 
they wish to. 

6. Individuals think through the day and 
make a note of any areas they would like 
to act on either by doing follow-up 
reading, discussion, thinking, practice 
etc. These action notes are t,ien shared. 

7. The group recalls the content of the 
day and then tries to recall the process 
i.e. how each idea, opinion or piece 

of information was transmitted* 

8. The "animateur" or tutor of the day talks 
about their decisions, choices^ pvoMems, 
pleasures from the day's work* 

9. The group, after remembering the main 
content blocks and processes of the day, 
conpileB a list of the implications of 
the work done for their own work back 
home. 




Once you have used a couple of these ideas 
as the basis for different mapping sessions, 
you can offer the group choices next time as 
to ways of working. Also ask them for ideas 
of how to remember, re-order, re-frame, and 
re-learn work* Don't take in any of this work, 
let people do it in their own way and you do 
it in your way too. Don't hurry* Some days 
people won^t feel like mapping. Other days 
it will be impossible. But on most Courses 
there in usually a core of people who need 
to do it, enjoy it and create their own 
learning opportunities by doing it. 

The Editor. n o 
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The Potential For Teacher 
Development In Poland 

This short article arose out of the lATEFL 
Special Interest Group Symposium held at Avery 
Hill in London in January 1988, One of the 
points under discussion was the spectrum of 
interpretation given to training vis-a-vis 
development. Training, at the one end, was 
soen ns developing certain skills and 
abilities with particular objectives in mind, 
and development, at the other, as a self- 
fulfilling need involving whole-person 
investment. That theme arises in this article 
too: 

Let us begin with a simple definition of Teacher 
Development (TD). Something along the lines 
of: striving for greater self-knowledge and 
personal growth through meeting regularly with 
like-minded colleagues and exchanging with 
them ideas/strategitts/procedures - indeed any- 
thing that will facilitate the per8oi\al nnd 
professional growth of the individuals working 
within the group. 

It may be useful to list some of the con- 
straints which the Polish context places upon 
TD and the opportunities which it offers. 

To start with the negative: 

- little in the way of, and no variety 
of» meter ials; at secondary level imposition 
of the standard, never-varying textbook (might 
this perhaps be turned to advantage as the 
scenario is one of an uncluttered mind?) 

- isolation! - no communal facilities 
or meeting places (and none of an attractive 
nature) in which to develop opportunities for 
exchange of view (accomnodation generally is 
at a premium and this also extends, of course, 
to private accomodation) 

- no paper/pen/paste/reprographic resources 
through which to develop ideas if opportunities 
were available 

- no common hours outside teaching, coupled 
with an overriding need to offer private lessons 
in order to command a salary to live on 

- difficulty in escaping from the pressures 
of everyday living - nothing of a labour-saving 
nature in household management in a situation 
where most of the profession are women with 
homes to run and where male/female roles still 
follow fairl."* traditional patterns 




- a lack of co^ifidence in one's own 
ability as a teacher brought about, particularly 
at lower levels of linguistic ability among 
secondary teachers of English, by lack of contact 
with native speakers of English on the one 
hand and a British cultural environment on 
the other - little opportunity to visit English 
-speaking countries 



- an overemphasis, often total domination, 
of theory at the pre-service level of training 
which is quite unrelated and irrelevant to 

the in-service context where there is little 
by way of forulized provision. 

It seems clear to me, as I have suggested in 
point one above, that these constraints will 
not always militate against the formation of 
Teacher Development groups. They may sometimes 
facilitate the formation of them. Lack of 
training provision, harnessed to a system where 
there are no formalized rewards for investing 
effort in self-improvement* is more likely 
perhaps to result in an I-can't-be-bothered 
attitude among teachers or groups of teachers. 
Yet it may result » given appropriate stimulation« 
in an I-must-nevertheless-do-something-about- 
it stance among others. 

Perhaps we should now move on to list those 
aspects of thft Polish context which, it seems 
to me, are mere likely to facilitate or generate 
the formation of TD groups. You've had the 
bad news. So» now, what about the good? In 
favour of ID are the following factors: 

- the immense value which Poles place 
on learning as a skill; attitudes to learning 
which are open, motivated and receptive. I 
am not quite sure what motivates thiSi but 

it is remarkable and has to do with a long 
history of needing to be flexible, adaptable 
and resourceful. 

- attitudes generally which are receptive 
and responsive to change and enable a different 
or modified view to be taken 

- a perceived training need and a generally 
high level of enthusiasm to take up the 
relatively few training options that are 
available - most of then through British Council 
in-country courses 

a teacher view which regards methodology 
(what I do in the classroom and how I do it) 
as the main requirement for self -improvement. 
This closely followed by, and often inextricably 
linked to, the perceived need for language 
improvement, (It has been noted - preliminary 
findings from a teacher questionnaire initiated 
by Roger Berry - that at the least competent 
end of the spectrum the priorities are usually 
reversed) 

- a likelihood that training sessions/ 
seminars in many cases will generate Teacher 
Development groups, provided catalysts from 
within the training session groups can be found 
who will facilitate this, '^le work done in 
such TD groups may need to be linked to some 
form of tangible benefit which organizations 
such as the British (^uncil are able to provide. 

We offer these views in the hope that they 
may strike chords and provoke thoughts among 
colleagues working elsewhere in the world and 
thinking of setting up Teacher Development 
groups* We would be very pleased to hear from 
you either through these pages or in private 
correspondence if indeed chords are struckl 

Roger VbodhflTO, Biglish Langue^ Officer, lbs British 
Council, Mand, with CGntributicns frcm liz Ifayes^-TUrdc, 
I^puty DiiBctor, Ihe English Ungua^ Centre, 
Ihiveraity of Gdansk and Roger Berry, Reader in Applied 
lUnguistics, Ihivensity of Boszian. 
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Of particular relevance or interest to teacher 
trainers are: 

UNIVERSITY ASSOCIATES INTERNATIONAL (U.A.I,) 
PUBLICATIONS 

U.A.I. Publications feature an experiential 
approach to learning in the areas of Organi- 
sation Development, Management Development 
and Human Resources Development. The following 
books are of interest to modern language teacher 
trainers although the content will need re- 
vritinR for your own situation. 

A handbook of structured experiences for human 
relations training edited by J.W. Pfeiffer. 
10 volumes, each containing 24 ideas that can 
be freely produced for educational or training 
purposes. Ideas are inductive, providing 
d irect rather than vicarious learning. Each 
Tdea is presented in recipe format stating 
goals, group size, time and materials required 
etc. Recipes on e.g. 'Exploring Group Stress*, 
'Developing Appropriate Trainer Responses'. 

Language Teachers at Work ; A description of 
methods by A. Peck, Prentice Hall (1988). 
Lessons in French, German and English as foreign 
languages were observed in France, Germany, 
Norway, England and t»he U.S.A. in secondary 
schools and other institutions. Via a series 
of case studies of specific teachers and classes 
and concentrating on the'thenes of presenting 
texts » conducting oral practice, teaching 
graoMar, teaching free expression and teaching 
listening conprehension, comparisons are made 
between various modes of teaching as to teacher 
talk, student talk, use of mother tongue, 
teacher spontaneity, medium-oriented and message 
-oriented language and other factors. A very 
interesting peep into other teachers' class- 
rooms. Teachers will inevitably find themselves 
comparing their own practices with excerpts 
in the book. 

Experimental Approaches to Second Language 
Learning by V. Cook, Pergaman (1986). Eleven 
papers to persuade the reader of the value 
of an experimental approach to the study of 
L2 lef^rning. Example themes are the way in 
which fflulti-linguals learn a new language, 
alleged def.icits of L2 speakers in language 
processing, the techniques of L2 learning re- 
search, the problems of basing research on 
one particular group of learners. Detailed. 
Academic. 

The Q boo k by J. Morgan end M. Rinvolucri, 
Longman (1988). A teachers' resource book 
with about 60 ideas to help language students 
ask queations of themselves and each other. 
The exercises are grouped into 'reading and 
discussion', 'oral work', and 'writing' but 
are also narked for topic, language and 
structures, level and length of time. 
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Learner Strategies in Language Learning by A. 
Wanders and J. Rubin, Prentice Hall (1987). 
At last, a lot of the pioneering articles on 
learner strategies all located in one book! 
About the only book on the market on studying 
learner strategies and promoting learner 
autonomy. 

Activities for Trainers by C.R. Mill. (1980). 
50 useful designs for adult groups under the 
titles 'Group Dynamics', 'The Training of 
Trainers', 'Cross Cultural Training', 'Stress 
Training', 'Supervisory Training' etc. 

Training Theory and Practice ; Edited by W.B. 
Reddy and C. Henderson, Jr. (1987) 25 articles 
from the NTL Institute for Applied Behavioural 
Science around the themes of the history of 
small group training, trainer development, 
learning in small groups, training innovation, 
multicultural training. Interesting pieces 
on role theory, using 'game'-like activities, 
rule.s of thumb for trainers. 

(All the above available from 
U.A.I. Ltd., 
Challenge House, 
A5/A7 Victoria Street, 
Mansfield < 

Nottingham NG18 5SU 
England. ) 

Language People ; The experience of teaching 
and learning wodern languages in British Univer- 
sities by Colin Evans, Open University Preas 
(1988). This "group portrait" is an attempt 
to describe and understand the experience of 
a group of 100 people (50 staff and 50 students) 
all in Modern Languages at Cardiff, Salford 
and Southampton. The author got people to 
talk about how they got into modern languages 
and what it's like now they're in it. At first 
irked by the fragmenting of the inter^fiews, 
I then found the author's intervening comments 
so refreshing and insightful that for me the 
book's format worked well. 



The new English Teaching Syllabus for Israel 
schools . Rationale and graded objectives for 
teaching English as an International Language 
and based on the concepts of communicative 
competence and performance. Available from 
Rafael Gef en. Chief Inspector for English, 
Ministry of Education, Jerusalem 91911, Israel, 
if you'd like to see another country's national 
curriculum for a foreign language. 

The Learner-Centred Curriculum by D. Nunan, 
CUP (1988)/ About the concept of a curriculum 
negotiated between learners and teachers. 
Grounded in studies of what language teachers 
actually do and think as they plan, implement 
and evaluate their programmes. Also reports 
on Australian study of teachers' views on the 
abandonment of a centralised curriculum in 
favour of a negotiated local model. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF 
LANGUAGE TEACHING AND 
CROSS-CULTURAL COMMUNICATION 

Cross Currents pursues both theoretical and 
practical issues central to ESL/EFL instructors. 
Within each issue, you'll discover articles 
about English language teaching theory, 
balanced by ideas for daily lesson planning/ 
all oi which is put into international 
perspective by cross-cultural themes. 

Look at selections from recent issues: 

• Anderson: "Creative Strategies for Large 

Class Management" 

• Gardner: "Cultural Differences in Non-Verbal 

Communication: Practical Activities for the 
ESL/EFL Classroom,, 

• McClure: "Developing Basic Conversational 

Management Skills 

• Teaching in Developing Countries: a Series 

of Sketches. 

• Putting English on the Ball: a Collection of Sports 

Related ESL Exercises 

• Duppenthaler: "A Review of Cognitive Styles of 

Learning and Their Applications in TESOL." 




ISSN 0289-1239 



Cross Currents Written by teachers for teachers 

The subscription rates for Cross Currents have not changed in almost a decade. Now, due 
to the increasing value of the yen internationally, the subscription rate outside japan 
will increase as of November L 1987. New subscriptions and renewals received before 
this deadline can take advantage of the current rates: 



SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Single issue 


1 year 


2 years 


Inside Japan* 


¥1,250 


¥2,no 


¥5,000 


Outside Japan — Individual Subscription 
{until November 1, 1987) 
(fl/fer November 1, 1987) 


$6,00 
$8.00 


$10.00 
$15.00 
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$25.00 


Outside Japan — Institutional Rate 
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$35.00 
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03-364-1261 
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BEST COPY AVAILABU 



Third Dimension is a new 
course from Robert O'Neill 
and Patricia Mugglestone. 

Use it as a free-standing course 
or as a lead-in to their 
highly-successful Fourth 
Dimension, which is now available 
in a new full colour edition. 



THIRD DIMENSION 
PUBLICATION MAY '89 



FOURTH DIMENSION 
PUBLICATION APRIL '89 



For more information, 
and sample material, contact: 
Longman English Languoge Teoching, 

Longman Group UK Limited, 
Burnt mil, Horiow, Essex CM20 2JE 
Teleplione (0279) 26721 
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Cambridge ELT: 

the professional choice 



Announcing three new titles in the Cambridge Handbooks for Language 
Teachers seiies: 

Pictures for Language Learning 

Andrew Wright 

This valuable guide to the role of visual materials in present-day language learning, fully 
illustrated by the author, helps the busy teacher answer these questions: 

What pictures can I use? 

What classroom activities can I build around them? 
How do pictures fit into my existing prograiimies? 

Section One deals with using pictures in different classroom settings and for i 
learning purposes. 

Section Two contains 200 activities based on pictures which can be j 
classes, groups and pairs of students to practise speaking andj 
reading. 

Section Three helps the teacher to find, cata)oguejj»JiSK>rei8TOres. 
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NiW Books for Teachers 



Modern English Publications 

Focus on the Classroom Dom Byrne 

. Brings together articles wniten by Donn Byrne over the last ten years. All articles have one mam feature: they locus on the classroom. 
Topics include; • Teachir^ the lour skills 

• Using visuals creatively 

• Ways of coping with large classes 

• The teaching oi children 
A concern for sound pedagogical practice free of ideology is shown throughout ihe book. 
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Modefn English Publications in association with The British Council 

Culture and the Language Classroom ELT Document 132 

Editor BnanHanm 

A collection of papers exploring the educational and cultural context of language teaching. Several of the papers represent different points of 
view on issues like culture and values, power relationships, and the role of 'high' culture. Others explore the experience of teachers ano 
learners in secono and foreign language contexts in many parts of the world. An authoritative overview of a mapr contemporary issue m 
language teaching. 33351215 4 

Research In the Language Classroom ELT Document 133 

Editors: Christopher Bruwiit and Rosamond Mitogen 

A survey of what research can and cannot do lor teachers, together with information about how to slart examining your own and others' 
classroom practices. Among the topics covered: resea'Ch into learner behaviour, teacher behaviour, classroom discourse, and programme 
evaluation: relal'onships between research and teacher education, teachirig theory, and classroom practice. The contributors are experienced 
researchers a''xj teachers from many parts ol the world. 333 512W 2 



The Language of Economic 



ELT Document 134 



Editor: Tony Dudley-Ems 

The volume will draw logeiher various strands ol research and teaching related to language and economics The key paper will be that of Professor 
McCloskey. an economist who has criticised tne evidence of economics writing m his txwk "The Rhetoiic of Econonics : oiher papers wiii deveiop 
Professor McCloskey s ideas through the application of methods of discourse and genre analyses. Other contributions evaluate experiments m 
economics teaching at secondary and tertiary level to both native and non-native speakers. 333512170 




Mamillan's Essential Language Teaching Series (ELTS). 
Large Classes RobNolBSCO Bf)(j Lois Ari.huf 



Teachers of large aasses are often frustrated m their attempt to carry out communicative activities with iheir stuoents This booK offers a 
wealth of practical tips and advice on the principles of classroom management which the authors believe to be the key to the effective teaching 
0' large classes. The numerous welMned ideas, techniques, games and ready-made lesson plans m the booK are cleverly presented and aim 
lo encourage teachers to evaluate their own management skills and techniques. 333 43672 5 
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RG212XS,UK. Tel: (0256) 29242 Telex: 858493 MACBSKG. Fax: (0256) 479476 479985. 
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EDITOBIIL 



ABOUT THIS ISSUE 



Welcome to another 32 page issue 
absolutely stuffed with texti We have kept 
the rather dense format so far, but thanks 
to readers' suggestions, the design in future 
will be easier to read, ''rom next issue 
the print will be a little bigger and there 
will be more space around each column so 
if you're suffering from eye strain then 
things should ease up soon. 

In this issue you'll find the second 
part of Peter Grundy's critique of pre-service 
teacher training courses that run along 
'Presentation, Practice and Production* lines. 
Part One was in the last issue. 

If you're wondering how to help your 
trainees get to grips with "theory", either 
their own or other people's, there are two 
articles to help. Sara Walker gives a step 
by step session plan and Jonathan Marks 
explains how to gain visual impact in a 
session. Reading these two articles in 
conjunction could be interesting. 

We visit Spain twice in this issue 
too. Kate Pearce tells us about the annual 
visit of teachers, trainees and tutors from 
London University, bent on practicing on 
the locals. Leslie Bob Wolff and Jose Luis 
Vera share the expertise of Spanish 
teachers' groups. 

Happily we have the voice of another 
U.K. Modern Languages Adviser in this issue, 
Guy Richeux. He asks the fundamental 
question, 'what sort of modern language 
teachers do we need?' 

'The Teacher Trainer' regularly runs 
series on different themes. Not all themes 
appear in each issue. In this issue we 
welcome back the following series: 



Interviews Alan Maley interviewed Dr , Prabhu 
earlier in the year when Prabhu was in England 
attending conferences and giving workshops. 
In the interview Prabhu explains his concept 
of 'the teacher's sense of plausibility I 

Observation dnd Feedback This time Richard 
Denman supports the case of delaying feed- 
back until well after the observation of 
teaching. 

Have you read ? Mario Rinvolucri 

writes about John Fanselow's book 'Breaking 
Rules'. This book was the subject of 
Author's Corner in the last issue so you 
may like to read those two pieces in 
conjunction too. 

Meet a colleague This time our colleague, 
Natalie Hess, is someone who has lived in 
Sweden, America, England and Israel. At 
the moment she is studying in Arizona but 
this interview was conducted in England one 
summer when she was passing through. 

Training around the World and Trainer Session 
Plan have already been mentioned above. 

As well as our major in-depth piece 
and the established series, we also have 
some shorter pieces written by newcomers 
to the Journal. 

Jenny Van der Plank has given us a 
couple of short, practical ideas. 

Great thanks too to John Morgan for 
making us a cross-word with both easy and 
cryptic clues. The solution will be in next 
time. It'll probably take me that long to 
do the puLzle. 

Enjoy the issuel 



ABOUT "THE TEACHER TRAINER" 



"The Teacher Trainer" is a journal especially 
for those interested in modern language teacher 
training. Whether you are a teacher who tends 
to be asked questions by others in a staff- 
room, or a Director of Studies with a room 
of your ovm, whether you are a course tutor 
on an exam course, or an inspector going out 
to schoQlSf this journal is for you. Our 
aims are to provide a forum for ideas, infor- 
mation and news, to put trainers in touch with 
each other and to give those involved in teacher 



training a feeling of how trainers in other 
fields operate as well as building up a pool 
of experience within modern language teacher 
training. 

The journal will come out three times a year 
and will make use of a variety of formats 
e.g. article, letter, comment, quotation, 
cartoon, interview, spoof, haiku ideas. If 
the idea is good, we'll print it whatever 
voice you choose to express it in. 
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WHEN WILL THEY EVER LEARN ?-some relevant teacher 
training procedures by Peter Grundy 



WHEN WILL THEY EVER LEARN? - a critique of 
accepted pre-service teacher training by 
Peter Grundy (Part 2) 

INTRODUCTION 

'Language acquisition . , is a process in which 
the learner actively goes about trying to 
organize his perceptions of the world in terms 
of linguistic concepts'. (1) 

Hie learners were split into groups of three. Vme groups 
had been asked to think up some new technological wonder, 
and then to give them^lves roles: Chair, inventor, 
sales manager. Each group vgas to prepare a presentation 
of their invention for the rest of the class. It ves 
this phase that v«s to edlow the free practice of 
interruption strategies: 

"Ihis wonderful machine..' 

'Excuse me, I'm not sure if I heard you correctly.' 

"nnS WDNDERFIL MACHINE will dig holes in the ground. . ' 

I beg your pardon, did you say 'tW the ground"?' etc. 

It was perfect, it \«s satire, it was the most enjoyable 
20 minutes I've ever spent in a dBssrocm: a learner 
only ^lad to raise a finger preparatory to interrupting, 
and the whole of the rest of the class, the RSA trainee, 
her colleagues, myself, we all roared, '-fe were helpless. 
Baople were mopping their eyes, holding their sides, 
disappearing under the tables. Monty Python's language 
lesson (courtesy of the RSA Certificate Course) was in 
full swing. 

Here was a trainee with so limited a capacity 
to think consciously about language use that 
this lesson (like most of her others) was 
disastrously flawed* But the quality of her 
personality was such that she could laugh 
with the rest of us and sustain (in fact create) 
the most enjoyi.ble, and least embarrassing 
20 minutes of the course. As a person, as 
a potential teacher, outstanding; as someone 
able to fulfil the requirements of the RSA 
Certificate Course (i.e., to demonstrate 'the 
ability .. to devise and operate appropriate 
activities for the controlled and free practice 
of the language presented* (2) ) , well, the 
assessor would need a sense of humour. 

This article is about how someone with natural 
warmth and sympathy, but without discernable 
language awareness, can and should be highly 
rated on a teacher training course. 



THE AXIOMS 

I ended the first of these tWL articles » 'Gone 
to Teachers Every One' (GtoTEO), with a list 
of 24 axioms, which I repeat here: 

1. Encountering a sample of language should 
be seen as a means to an end rather 
than a target in itself. 



2. Skill divisions (listening, speaking 
reading, writing, translation, inter- 
pretation, etc.) are generally un- 
motivated by theories of Second Language 
Acquisition (SLA). They also limit 
what is possible in the classroom. 

3. The learner is the only true language 
resource. 

4. The use of authentic 'teaching materials* 
should be downgraded; other so-called 

* teaching materials' should be dispensed 
with. 

5. Learners should not be offered models 
of language to imitate. 

6. The notion of a learner-generated 
syllabus should be respected. 

7. Learners should be enabled to express 
their own (and not someone else's) 
meanings. 

8. The methodology (including materials 
and technology) should be in the hands 
of the learner as at least an equal 
partner with the teacher. 

9. Distinctions such as learner : teacher , 
native:non-native speaker, proficient: 
less proficient use of the language 
should be dissolved. 

10. Learning should be person-related and 
essentially experiential . 

11. Language learning is not an end in itself 
but part of the larger process of living 
- thus distinctions such as those between 
classroom: home, school:street are 
unmotivated. 

12. Language learning progress should not 
be measured against a syllabus nor 
against standard language norms. 

13. Language teaching should be learner 
driven and seek to make the learner 
autonomous. 

14. It isn't the individual units of which 
a larger unit is made up that matter 
to meaning, but the larger units of 
which any particular smaller unit is 

a part - for Phonology, the supra- 
segmentals; for structure, the infor- 
mation structure of the discourse. 

15. Only knowing what a piece of language 
means (or counts as doing) t and nothing 
else, is what enables us to (learn to) 
use it. 

16. The way anyone thinks (s)he learns must 
be respected, but it isn't always a 
reliable indication of the processes 
themaelves. 
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17. No lesson should ever hava an ordained 
structure that pre-exists its content; 
the starting point for every lesson 

is the learners. 

18. Institutions should respect learning 
style, and not vice versa. 

19. Everybody can learn a second or foreign 
language, but not everyone is ready 

or predisposed so to do. 

20. Nothing should happen in a language 
learning classroom that isn't worth 
doing in its own right - the fact that 
it's in a foreign language should be 
an incidental bonus. 

21. Bilinguals typically privilege one code 
for one context or purpose, the other 
for another. 

22. Learning a language also involves learning 
to use it in conversations with people 
less proficient than oneself. This 

is especially true for an international 
language like English. 

23. An Interlanguage (or language learner 
giSnunar) is a valid system requiring 

an explanatory machinery no less elegant 
than that required for standard 
varieties. There is no logical reason 
to regard Interlanguage as a stig- 
matized variety. 

2/i. All learning involves learning about 
oneself, and therefore every lesson 
requires genuine learner investment. 

The starting point for a pre-service teacher 
training course might well be a set of such 
statements. Each has real implications for 
the classroom and invites discussion and class 
-room work with lessons or parts of lessons 
that put the statements to the test. 

The strategy rf this article will be 

(a) to make lists of various kinds 
and (b) to give examples of lesson 
strategies that are useful in 
teaching or teacher training. 

The axioms ar*e the first of these lists. 

Together, the axioms give character to a number 
of superordiaate points implying a 
rationalist (sea 'GtoTEO*) view of language 
and the learaer: 

that the learner already knows how 
language works and does not learn a 
second one by imitating models 

that we shoulO draw on the resources 
within the learner (the compulsion for 
self-expression., the wealth of personal 
history and experience (autobiography, 
memories, dreams, etc.) 
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Please support "The Teacher Trainer"! It*s 
the only publication existing solely as a 
forum for the modern language teacher trainer. 

The cost for three issues a year is:~ 



Individuals 
Organisations 



£13.00 including postage 
£16.00 including postage 



The journal is for a specialist audience 
and so circulation figures will be considerably 
lower than for more general teaching magazines. 
The costs of producing a journal do not, 
however, sink appreciably just because the 
circulation is small. We have, therefore, 
settled on the figure abov 

UK Subscribers please peno jr cheques, made 
payable to '^Pilgrims**, to tue Editor. 

Subscribers outside the UK please ask any bank 
that has dealings abroad, to send to the 
Editor, a sterling bank draft drawn on a UK 
bank. The draft should be made out to Pilgrims 
and sent to the Editor - 8 Vernon Place, 
Canterbury, Kent. CTl 3YG. 

We would ask all subscribers please to fill 
out the following form and send it along with 
their cheque (UK) or bank draft (outside UK). 



NAME .. 
ADDRESS 



OCCUPATION 



I would like to:- 

(a) subscribe to "The Teacher Trainer" 
my cheque/bank draft is enclosed. 

(b) contribute an article about 
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Procedures cont'd 

language learning, if we are ready and 
willing, is a natural process (I take 
it for granted that I don't need to 
recite the arguments of Krashen and 
others here) 

the language of a learner is neither 
less systematic than nor infer or 
to that of a native speaker. 

AN ILLUSTRATION AT BEGINNER I^EVEL 

Some readers may already be getting itchy 
and wondering about, let's say, beginners 
and all this fancy stuff. So just by way 
of illustration, yes, what about beginners? 
Let's take tell the time, a topic we all have 
to teach our beginners. The Cambridge course 
introduces telling the time with a different 
clock-face for every five minutes. Here's 
a very simple alternative in line with the 
approach implied in the axioms: 



At 



12 
11 1 
10 2 
9 3 
8 4 
7 5 
6 

_o' clock in tht morning/ 



At 



12 
11 1 
10 2 
9 3 
8 4 
7 5 
6 

o'clock in thff tvttning/ 



«fttrnoon, I fttl 



At night/in thD norning, I fttttl 



1. The teacher prepares clockfaces as above, 
large enough for wall display, and with 
relevant adjectives written into the 
centres. (You can colour code the 
adjectives for familiar/new or student/ 
teacher supplied.) 

2. Each learner can now make true sentences 
about him/herself as well as ask how 
others feel at particular times. 

Thus learning is individualized and plenty 
of obvious person-related activities follow 
from thi:j enjoyable way of being introduced 
to telling the time. 

So the axioms point up a philosophy and are 
to be seen as the background to »:his article, 
which will now go on to consider teacher 
quality, lesson structure, and teaching 
resources. 



TEACHER QUALITY 

Have you ever tried to follow the teachers' 
instructions in Streamline? In my experience, 



there are so many such explicit directions 
that, even with the best will in the world, 
they are impossible to memorize and perform 
exactly as directed by the authors. (I 
hesitate to ask what chance the learners have 
got if the teacher can't memorize the pro- 
cedures.) But you see the point: for these 
kinds of materials, the ideal teacher is a 
machine-like automaton - if we press the right 
buttons, it's supposed that the disk will 
be copied from book to learner via that bundle 
of semi-conductors that in our old-fashioned 
way we still call a 'teacher'. 

In fact I think the qualities that make a 
good language teacher are far less specialised 
than the teacher's guides to most coursebooks 
suppose, and unlikely to be established 
(although they may be implanted) by a short 
training period. They certainly include 
openness to change, goodwill, confidence, 
imagination, the will to participate as an 
eq^al, the ability to withdraw entirely, 
affectivity - and several other qualities 
that a group of trainees might sit down and 
work out. These are not techniques so much 
as awarenesses, and although I don't wish 
to decry techniques, I do think that personal 
qualities or awarenesses ought to be worked 
on in a teacher training course too. Nor 
is there any reason why procedures entirely 
suitable for the classroom shouldn't be used 
with trainees to heighten self-awareness. 
I suggest just two by way of example: 

1) I WISH I ... 

(This is an idea I learnt from Susan Basnett 
at the University of Warwick. It works well 
with groups of 5 - 6,) 

Each member of the group has three slips of 
white pape. . On the first, (v'^)he writes 
I wish I was. ■ . > on the second I wish I could. . 
and on the third I wish I had . . and then 
completes each of the sentences. You could 
specify a teaching *wish* or leave it 
completely open. Each member of the group 
then writes their name on a coloured slip 
of paper. 

All the slips are folded and put into a hat 
(or however you do it). Next, each person 
draws out (a) a name slip (other than their 
own), and (b) any three white slips. 

Allow 5 minutes for each person to work up 
a statement beginning, *l'm..', followed by 
the name on the coloured slip, followed by 
the three wishes, followed by a statement 
of the kind of person the wishes suggest the 
speaker is. 

Thus the statement should reflect a corporate 
character different from that of any particu- 
lar member of the group but based on three 
sentences produced within the group. 

After each statement, the member of the group 
whose name was used at the beginning of the 
statement comments on the extent to which 
the description matches or fails to match 
his/her character. 
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This has obvious awareness-raising potential 
for a teacher training course, and variations 
on the theme (e.g., leaving out the '.ames 
and simply creating fictional characters) 
are well suited to the language classroom. 

2) APPRAISING A COLLEAGUE 

(This exercise occurs in another guise in 
Designer Writing (3)) 

Two trainees sit across a desk from each other 
They have 20 minutes to find out (and note 
down) as much about each other as possible. 
After 20 minutes they are asked to split up 
and write a short evaluation of their partner's 
character based on (a) what they've found 
out, and (b) that person*s horoscope. (You 
need to supply full-ish horoscopes for each 
required star sign at this stage.) These 
evaluations are then offered as gifts to the 
people who inspired them. 

We use this exercise in English for Academic 
Purposes (EAP) classes where the horoscope 
is a source that needs to be both quoted from 
and summarized within the student's own piec3 
of more extensive writing. So again, it has 
both classroom and obvious trainer awareness 
applications. 

In my view, no one can be a successful language 
teacher if they think of themselves only as 
a source of knowledge and a bundle of pro- 
fessional techniques. They may become very 
accomplished, but, beyond that, one needs 
also to be aware. An understanding of the 
teacher's facilitatory or enabling role in 
making learners self-sufficient and the 
sensitivity necessary to relate to people 
of different linguistic and cultural back- 
grounds seem to be more end more important. 
Ultimately, a set of personal qualities and 
an inherent commitment and sincerity matter 
far more than knowing how to set up free 
practice in interrupting. We all know this 
- I wonder why we so often repress it in face- 
to-face interaction with trainees? 



it avoids .«^tudyinp, or imitating models of 
language as an end in itself; and above ail, 
to be a good lesson it does not require (in 
fact, it strongly disfavours) criteria l 
prototype such as the 3 P's. Instead, the 
perfect lesson will be a protot ype or best 
example » 

The argument is that there may be a hundred, 
a thousand, brilliant lessons, none of them 
sharing a conuuon set of properties. The 
prototype , will be one that enables one to 
say 

Language acquisition * . is a process 
in which the learner actively goes 
about trying to organize his per- 
ception of the world in terms of 
linguistic concepts 

It will be a process in that the active learner 
will be organizing his/her language, and testing 
the quality of that organization of the world 
by talking meaningf ully to colleagues, whilst 
all the time reacting to their reactions. 

If I'm r-* it, then the job of the teacher 
trainer d to help trainees to see ways of 
putting together lessons that enable learners 
to be linguistically active on their own 
account. I offer one or two (not very proto- 
typical) examples Lhat I've tried with language 
learners on teacher training courses and which 
seem to provoke interest and lead to a degree 
o£ enthusiasm for what I'm proseletyzing. 

SOME EXAMPLES 

In HABITS , each learner spends ten or fifteen 
minutes listing 

a bad habit (s)he has tried un- 
successfully to break 

a bad habit (s)he is ashamed of (but 
can talk about) 

a bad habit which annoys someone else 



LESSON STRUCTURE 

Taken out of context, John Macnamara's 
quotation (with which I began 'GtoTEO') 

Language is a particular embarrassment 
to the teacher, because outside school, 
children seem to learn language with- 
out any difficulty, whereas in school 
with the aid of teachers their progress 
is halting and unsatisfactory (^4) 

might be thought to imply that language 
learning opportunity is on offer either in 
the street or in classroom. In this section 
of the article, I argue for a procedure that's 
neither natural, in-the-street type learning 
nor the Presentation - Practice - Production 
type classroom routine responsible for so 
much 'halting and unsatisfactory progress'* 

The type of lesson I'm arguing lor focuses 
on the learner rather than on sequenced cr 
graded subject-matter arranged syllabus-wise; 



two good habits that (s)he would 
recommend to others. 

For the next hour, learners work with as many 
different partners as the time allows, com- 
paring habits and counselling each other. 
Only really good advice on how to break bad 
habits or genuinely helpful recommendations 
of good habits that are really worth trying 
rreybe recorded in the reflection/writing pauses 
that occur between working with one partner 
and the next. HABITS is the simplest idea 
imaginable, and yet it results in learners 
discussing really meaningful things in a con- 
cerned and tactful way with one another. It 
also provides a context for a type of personal 
learning that is rare in any area of life. 

In ESCAPES, learners discover whether they 
truly wish to escape or not* I found a useful 
cartoon, which works well ns a warm-up. It 
shows 'a gentleman* waiting in his motor car 
in the early hours while the woman who is 
obviously eloping with him, having come down 
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Procedures cont'd 

the ladder from the open upstairs window in 
her fur coat, attempts to get his car started 
with the crank handle. (5) 




It makes a good jigsaw exercise, with the 
learners in small groups each describing their 
piece of the cartoon to three others with 
different pieces, so that eventually they can 
recompose the whole cartoon, and recognise 
that all too often one ^escapes' back into 
the situation from which one was running away 
in the first place. (Second marriages, please 
stand up nowi) Because it's important that 
the theme of escape should be explored 
realistically, and in a way that enables one 
to relate it to one*s own life, this, or some 
other such warm-up exercise, may be useful. 

In the lesson proper, the learners first fill 
in a simple ten item questionnaire, which asks 
them to record where they would escape to, 
with whom (if anyone), what they'd take with 
them, what crime they'd conunit before going 
if they could get away with one, who (if anyone) 
they^d keep in touch with, how they would wanf 
their lives to be different, etc. The final 
question is, 'Would it work?' 

Once the questionnaire is completed, each learner 
works with as many learners as the time allows, 
the purposes being 



(a) 



and 



(b) 



to revise one's own escape either in the 
light of any better suggestions one can 
glean directly from anybody else, or 
simply as a result of a change of mind 
as one talks it through 



to try to work out whether each of one's 
partners is by nature an escaper, and 
whether they would be happy in their new 
lives. 



During this activity, it also helps to have 
a group of 'social psychologists' going around 
eavesdropping, with a view to coming up with 
a diagnosis of our society's collective sense 
of discontent as implied by the commonest 
answers to the ten questions. 



The mood-setting exercise preceding ESCAPES 
also illustrates how it may be best to approach 
a sensitive theme relatively cautiously. Often 
techniques (e.g., jigsaw listening) are 
particularly useful at this stage. For this 
reason I give a technique-full example of 
another mood-establishing preparatory exercise 
to conclude this section, ' * one described 
as I presented it: 

In ADVERT FLASHING , 1 played six TV commercials 
on Fast Forward (FF) (and therefore without 
sound). Once the class established there were 
six, I divided the blackboard (bb) into six 
equal segments. I played the commercials 5 
or 6 more times on FF while the class wrote 
in the segment for each advert as many of the 
actual words (e.g., 'Bird's Eye') as they could 
spot. Then I played it another 5 or 6 times 
while they simply splurged the bb with vocab 
associated with the images. The class was 
then asked to specialize, and broke into two 
halves, each half specializing in a single 
commercial. The purpose was to work out exactly 
what was happening and being said with only 
FF glimpses as a guide. 

(Perhaps I ought to tell you now that I had 
previously thought out how each of the six 
commercials could serve as a lead-in to an 
activity build around a theme of significance. 
For convenience sake, I'll now describe just 
one of the two chosen commercials. I 
hope its theme will be clear from the 
description. ) 




The man \«kes up in the idddle of the night and looks at 
hifi alaiTO clock. It's 3.09. The light is moving across 
his ceiling. He goes to the window and sees a helicopter 
outside hovering over a car (a Peugeot 309). Its rotors 
are disturbing the curtains and causing the light to 
flicker. He runs out of the house, pulling on his 
clothes, unlocks the car and gets into it. The 
helicopter flashes a nesaage: Follow Me. He goes on a 
hairy cross-comtry drive, most of the time actually 
out-pacing the helicopter. Suddenly he's bskck in bed - 
he wakes up - the fan's causing the light to flicker 
across the ceiling. It*s 3.09 by his vlarm clock. 
He goes to the window and looks out. Rls car is 
standing peacefully in front of the house, and frame by 
frame, the following words appear on the screais 
THE REALTIY IS EVEN HEITIR 'IHAN 1HE DREAM. 

Thus I was able to prepare the class for further 
work on a significant theme (dream/reality) 
through an introductory, technique-full exercise. 
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I realise that none of the three exercises/ 
activities described above is all that special. 
Rather I*ve been interested in outlining the 
sort of way techniques (pair-work), the prepared 
questionnaire, jigsaw listening, a video 
application) ought to be used on training 
courses - not to introduce models ot language 
but to enable meaningful exchanges that learners 
would actually want to engage in if they were 
working in their own languages. 

mailNG RESOURCES 

One upshot of the argument of 'GtoTEO* is that 
neither a structural nor a notional syllabus 
is sustainable. If we cannot waste time lislln^ 
fragments of English grammar or exemplifications 
of interruption strategies, what then will 
a language teaching syllabus contain? I've 
been surprised at how many of my colleagues 
in the profession find it hard to conceive 
of a syllabus in terms of anything other than 
fragmented pieces of doubtful and incomplete 
knowledge. 

I think a syllabus is what to go to as you 
start to plan a lesson. The only thing I*m 
absolutely sure I*ve learnt about language 
teaching from the practice of it is that it's 
crucial to separate what might loosely be 
called * thinking up ideas* from actual lesson 
planning. This is because when one comes to 
planning the stage by stage activities of any 
particular lesson, one needs an ideas bank 
from which to select. Otherwise, sitting down 
to plan a lesson without resources to draw 
on always makes lesson planning a slow (not 
to say depressing) experience. And it often 
results in tired lessons that one doesn't 
really feel enthusiastic enough about. 

THE IDEAS BANK 

So my syllabus is an ideas bank . It seems 
to me highly desirable on a teacher training 
course to show trainees how to open an account 
at an ideas bank, or in fact, how to open 
several. I may be marginally in the black 
i.n one or two of my accounts, so I'll show 
you some recent statements by way of 
illustration. 

m BRUNER A(XX)UNT 

Since I^ve already mentioned him in *GtoTEO' , 
I start with my Bruner account. It's a rather 
abstract list of human capabilities lifted 
rrom several places in Toward a Tlieory of 
Instruction . (6) I often find myself working 
from these notions in looking for a lesson's 
theme, or content, or activity stages: 

recognition 
prediction 
self-acr junting 
ordering 
processing info 
paraphrase 
notation 



interpolation 
conceptualizing 
self -consciousness 
representing reality 
representing info 
exchange 
evaluation 



extrapolation 
problem solving 
retrievabilrty of info 
transforming reality 
exploring alternatives 
transfer of info 



and affect drive rational regularity relating 
to change. 

LESSON THEMGES ACCOUNT 

Secondly* and with adult learners in mind, 
I've a list of lesson themes that are (a) 
person-related, and (b) enable the learner 
to contribute areas of knowledge and 
experience in which (s)he may quite conceivably 
have more to offer than the teacher. Since 
they tend to focur on abstract ideas, some 
of these themes are more suited to adult than 
to younger learners. 



receiving 

escape 

prediction 

habit 

choice 

obligation 

reform 

coincidence 

living together 

creativity 

perspective 



giving 

consequence 

resolution 

anxiety 

decision 

duty 

property 

occupation 

generation 

independence 

romance 



curiosity 

motive 

superstition 

^'orbidden fruit 

expectation 

belief 

dream 

money 

society 

ideal 

sharing 



I've already described lessons/activities built 
around two of the themes on this list. 

HIGH INTEREST ACCOUN^f 

And then there are the short-term, high-interest 
accounts. For example, we recently brainstormed 
ideas for an introductory EAP course designed 
around skills useful both in British society 
as a whole and in a study context. The need 
area would of course be different for language 
learners with a different instrumental 
motivation, but again, it*s the way of thinking 
that I*m attempting to illustrate: 



getting one^s way 
seeking info 
giving info 
organization 
strategy 



indirectness 
gathering info 
finding out 
obligation 
reaching consensus 



and responding and continuing. 



disagreeing 
interaction 
choice/decision 
directness 
solving problems 



One of the most important accounts is 'thinking 
up ideas*. Two examples of items here will 
suffice: 

Things to do witli . . . 

As a teacher, or preferably amongst a grcup 
of teachers, ask t .ch colleague (a) to write 
'Things to do with ...' at the top of a piece 
of paper, and (b) to add any word/phrase from 
everyday life (e.g., timetables, weather, 
buttons, etc.). In the next 20 minutes, you 
list as many one-line teaching ideas on each 
of the pieces of paper started by your 
colleague^^ as you can. Thus 10 people will 
produce 200 - 300 ideas in 20 minutes, about 
half of whi:h will be useful to any particular 
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Procedures cont'd 

teacher. An example (not necessarily a very 
inspired one) for * THINGS TO DO WITH FOOD^ 
might be * Write an honest menu', or for 
•THINGS TO DO WITH POSTCARDS' - 'James Bond^s 
postcard: what secret message is being con- 
veyed in the picture?' 

Keywords 

Each teacher or trainee (one can do it alone 
too) writes a keyword in the centre of a piece 
of paper. Papers should be swapped around 
until everyone gets a keyword other than their 
own that they feel they can work with. Each 
person brainstorms idea-paths leading from 
the keyword. Tl>e last time I did it, this 
is what I got in 10 minutes or so; 



vov\ftT P^\CS OP mv 




TECHNIQUES ACCOUNT 

Trainees will need another bank account for 
techniques. Below I simply list in no 
particular order a small number of the well 
known areas in which one can work in an in- 
volving way and which disfavour lessons based 
on models of language. Again, this is very 
far from an exhaustive list, and serves only 
to exemplify the idea 



matching pictures and language 

reducing long messages to telegrams 

picture dictation 

reconstructing telegrams 

stories from sounds 

stories from objects 

Jigsaw reading/listening 

video applications 

problem solving 

communication through image 

non?-linguistic representation 



Within each of these categories, there are 
countless particular techniques/activities. 
For example, with newspapers one might (again 
not an exhaustive list): 

rewrite a story from one paper in the 
style of another 

take a single sentence description of 
an event and a suite of photographs: 
write the story, with headlines, sub- 
headings, and appropriate layout 

provide half a feature story for 
completion 

the non-story: 'Princess goes shopping*, 
no other information, 200 words for the 
front page 

AIDS - what should the ordinary citizen 
do? 

trivialize a merger story from the 
financial pages 

write a 'Phew what weather 1* or 'lt*s 
a soaker 1 * story 

invent a readers' competition 

write a leader/comment column to accompany 
a front page story 

invent letters to supplement the silly 
letters page 

the agony aunt/a doctor writes etc. 

find an animal lovers story and write 
a pastiche for the next edition 

a story to whip up xenophobia 

a 'vicar in the bedroom' story 

list the ten most influential English 
people of the day 

advice to a figure in the public eye. 

And if one looks at the actual newspaper, one 
will always and imrrediately get a dozen more 
and better ideas related to actual texts (a 
time to use authentic materials). 

And then there's an account for symbolic/ 
diagramatic forms for recording language. 
For example 



games 

completers 

btarters 

counselling 

melodrama 

interviews 

survey work 

questionnaires 

horoscopes 

newspapers 

simulation 



grids 
« . charts 
bar charts 
symbols 



graphs 

set diagrams 

tables 

maps 



flow charts 

Osgood semantic scales 
boxes to be ticked 
paint colour cards etc. 

(A good way of collecting ideas is to ask 

colleagues in other disciplines or ^riends 

in other jobs to give you samples c *:he ^ 
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tables, charts and diagrams they use in 
their work. ) 

So that if I wanted to encourage careful 
listening, for example, I might list objects 
or people down one side of the page and 
properties along the top, and the learners 
would tick the appropriate box whenever a 
property was ascribed to a person or object. 
The Pilgrims activity that invites learners 
to plot their success graph against their 
happiness graph is a model of how diagramatic 
forms can be used, and leads naturally on to 
work in several different language areas. (7) 

DRAWING FROM DIFFERENT ACCOUNTS 

This kind of way of thinking seems to me to 
lead to a more appropriate language teachers' 
syllabus than a sequenced set of language 
forms or functions. The input to any class- 
room activity may be a combination of items 
drawn from six, eight, ten, a dozen or more 
different accounts. The forms the activity 
takes and the shape of the lesson will 
obviously depend on what a teacher draws from 
whichever of the accounts (s)he draws on for 
the group of learners (s)he is working with 
at the time. 



I realise that I haven*t been saying anything 
very new about language teaching in these two 
articles. On the other hand, even people 
who teach in the way implied here and who hold 
to the principles underlying such teaching 



very often fall back on the 3P*fi in their 
teacher training work. These articles are 
intended to encourage teacher trainers to be 
bold enough to train good teachers, rather 
than automatons working within a dis- 
credited paradigm. Of course, it's a very 
incomplete start • many colleagues in the 
profession will be able to add many other, 
many better, and many more varied ideas to 
those first few suggested here. 
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TWO SHORT TRAINING IDEAS 
from Jenny Van der Plank 

n LANGUAGE TERMINOLOGY CARD GAME 

Some beginner trainees are not very good 
on grammatical terms; names of the verb tenses 
for example. We can teach them this useful 
professional vocabulary while showing them 
the workings of a vocabulary game. You need 
two matchabie categories of cards e.g. 



Category 1 cards 

AUXILIARY VERB FOR 
THE SIMPLE PRESENT 

PRESENT PERFECT 
(*eat* + she?) 

SIMPLE PAST 
(*go' + he -) 

SIMPLE PRESENT 
( *Live* she + here) 

PRESENT PERFECT CONTINUOUS 
(* cheat' + he +) 

PAST PERFECT 
('see* + I + it -) 



AUXILIARY VERB FOR 
THE SIMPLE ^^UTURE 

"PASr* CONDITIONAL 
(*buy* + I + it +) 

MODAL AUXILIARY VERBS 
(some examples) 



SIMPLE PAST PASSIVE 
('see* + he) 



CateRorv 2 cards 
DO/DOES 

HAS SHE EATEN? 

HE DIDN'T GO 

SHE LIVES HERE 
HE HAS BEEN CHEATING 
I HADN'T SEEN IT 
SHALL/WILL 
I WOULD HAVE BOUGHT IT 



CAN. COULD. MUST. 
MAY. MIGHT, WILL. 
SHALL. SHOULD. OUGHT. NEED. 

HE WAS SEEN 



Other categories possible are; 'possessive 
adjectives". "Gerunds", "Uncountables" etc. 

About twelve cards of each category will do 
fine. It is ^'ise to use different colour cards 



for the two categories. The packs are shuffled 
separately and then the cards are placed. face 
down, in two separate rows. Matching cards 
will thus not often be opposite each other. 
Players take it in turns to turn up one card 
from each row. Category one cards should be 
turned up first* They turn them over again 
if they are not a matching pair. Everyone 
tries to remember where cards are so that, 
when it's their turn, they can try to turn 
up a pair. If a player gets a pair, they have 
one more turn. If the game is run a second 
time, category two cards can be turned up first. 

2) COCKNEY SLANG IS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

When working with multi-lingual trainees and 
wanting to demonstrate a learning/teaching 
technique or method, we are of tew at a loss 
for a language to use that is equally unfamiliar 
to all trainees. One idea is to use Cockney 
rhyming slang. Here, for example, are the 
Parts of the Body in Cockney slang: 

Parts of the body 

Germans German bands Hands 

Longers Longers and lingers Fingers 

Darby Darby Kelly Belly 

Jumping Jumping Jack Back 

Scotches Scotch pegs Legs 

Plates Plates of meat Feet 

Marys Mary Rose Toes 

Loaf Loaf of bread Head 

Trunks Trunks of trees Knees 

Chalk Chalk Farm Arm 

Gregory Gregory Peck Neck 

Boat Boat Race Face 

Barnet Barnet Fair Hair 

Errol Errol Flynn Chin 

I suppose - Nose 

North North and South Mouth 

Minces Mince pies Eyes 

Kings King Lears Ears 

Uncle Uncle Ned Head 

Hampsteads Hampstead Heath Teeth 

For those interested in pursuing this 
idea further. "Fletcher's Book of Rhyming Slang" 
by Ronnie Barker (Pan Books) will give you 
the brass tacks (facts) on what comes out of 
the old north and south (mouth) 1 
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WHAT SORT OF MODERN LANGUAGES TEACHERS DO WE 

NEED? AN ADVISER'S VIEW By Guy Richeux 



It seems such an arrogant idea, for one person, 
and perhaps even more so, for an Adviser 
-whose very existence and title are bound to 
be resented by those who are sure they know 
what's what I - to try to define what sort of 
animal the future language teacher ought to 
be. Although I represent a Local Exiucation 
Authority and I am a long standing member of 
the National Association of Languages Advisers i 
I can only speak for myself, as I have no 
authority to do otherwise. 

However, if "at the heart of Education lies 
the child", I shall attempt to place what I 
have to say within a context in which the 
consumer is given a prominent place. 

If some educationalists think that the days 
of the grammar translation method have 
disappeared everywhere and forever, they ought 
to have an impromptu visit to a number of 
schools, where, despite concessions being 
made to the demands of the General Certificate 
of Secondary Education (G.C.S.E.), the new 
164* examination in England and Wales, the 
traditional teaching has not changed radically. 
This is not an oversight or a lack of ability 
to adopt new strategies, it is simply the con- 
viction that all this new methodology is not 
sound and sanity will soon return. I am, of 
course, talking about the more extreme cases 
here. But, more generally, there is evidence 
that the new era in Modern Language teaching, 
namely the constant or at least prevalent use 
of the foreign language in the classroom, the 
prominence of communicative skills, the greater 
emphasis on authenticity, the practice of 
language rather than the teaching of grammar, 
has not yet damned everywhere. 

This may sound very pessimistic; realistically 
it was not envisaged that it could happen over- 
night, although the rushed introduction of 
the new 16+ examination hastened the process 
a little. The rug had been pulled from under 
feet of those who sheltered behind the cosy 
old General Certificate of Education (G.C.E.), 
a very traditional test of grammatical compe- 
tence in which the topic of communication hardly 
mattered as long as it was written correctly! 

The new teaching methods have yet to be fully 
operational at Advancfd( * A' ) level, though, 
to be fair, a number of examination boards 
offer options which are a real progression 
from the G.C.S.E., instead of the essay/prose/ 
literary critique test at 18+ which the more 
traditional staff still favour. The result 
of this hiatus means that a large number of 
pupils who obtained the new exam in 1988 are 
now struggling in 'A* level classes conducted 
as if their experience had been that of 
previous generations. ''They don't know their 
verbs, they cannot tell an adjective from a 
noun, how am I expected to take them to the 
same STANDARDS as in the past?". Those un- 
fortunate youngsters had been led to believe 
they were good at languages, they gained 'A' 
grades, they enjoyed learning French, German, 
etc. One of my children always queried whether 
things which happened to him were fair. I 



feel a lot of sixth formers have a right to 
ask the question, too. 

Not that I think that G.C.S.E. is perfect*. 
It is, in fact, a long way from that. In 
particular, its method of assessment in English 
has had the inevitable throwback of justifying 
a greater use of the mothertongue in class 
than is really necessary. But, warts and all, 
it is such an improvement! Who knows, in a 
few years the number of people claiming to 
have studied French for 5 or more ^'ears - 
"I did French to Ordinary ('0*) level, you 
know ..." - but being quite incapable cf 
uttering 2 words of it, might drop con- 
siderably. (I always try to reassure them 
that they should feel no guilt, but seldom 
succeed). 

So, what can trainers do to help, what are 
the qualities required of the new generation 
of teachers? Considering the list I am about 
to deliver and the state of teachers* salary 
and status, I have to admit the chances of 
recruiting one such paragon must be close to 
nil. But let uo Just imagine what it would 
be like to have a new person who spoke at least 
2 foreign languages fluently, had spent a good 
deal of time in countries where the languages 
are spoken, liked or at least respected 
foreigners, wanted to present the teaching 
of the languages within the context of the 
cultures from where they emerged, a teacher 
who did not feel it was necessary to group 
the pupils 80 that (s)he could always teach 
all of them but could organise her/himself 
to provide individual attention, organise 
pair/group work, let the puils learn rather 
than insist on teaching them all the time, 
correct their errors in a sympathetic way 
(banning red pens), help them to assess and 
record their progress and in the process try 
to enthuse most of his/her charges! If this 
is asking too much, shall we settle for 
teachers who actually like children AND instil 
in their pupils a respect for foreigners? 
These are, after all, central qualities for 
language teachers. Please forgive me if I 
give the impression that I am disappointed 
by language teachers in this country. Of 
course, some appear to have forgotten what 
education is about, but THEY ARE BY FAR THE 
MINORITY. I have a great deal of admiration 
for most teachers, even those whose methodology 
surprises me, when I can feel that they relate 
to their pupils, try to know them as well as 
possible, rejoice in their success and do not 
make them feel stupid or inadequate. British 
teachers have taught me that all this matters 
and the caring education they provide is second 
to none that I know. May trainers give us 
more of the same plus the * little* extras 
suggested and the 1990*s will be wonderful 
years to be at school! 

Guy Riche^ix was bom and education in France, graduated 
in English from Raines University and first came to England 
in 1963 as a Fiesxilx assistant. H e lias taught in the Ivory 
Coast, France and England, has trained and supported non- 
specialist priirary and secondary teachers and is new 
Modem Languages Adviser for Rotherhein. 
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TEACHERS' GROUPS IN SPAIN 
by Leslie Bobb Wolff and Jose Luis Vera 



BACKGROUND 

Imagine teachers of the same subject matter 
meeting together regularly to discuss their 
classroom problems and to look for solutions, 
Imagine teachers who work in the same area, 
from the same or different levels, setting 
themselves objectives and working towards them. 
Teachers trying out new ideas with their classes, 
ideas presented to them by fellow teachers, 
and then coming back to the group of teachers 
and commenting on how things worked out. 

Does this sound idealistic? Impossible? In 
Spain, for at least the last decade, initially 
springing up spontaneously in different parts 
of the country and now, to a certain extent, 
aided by the Ministry of education or its 
equivalent in regional governments, the members 
of teacher groups have been trying to improve 
the quality of teaching in their classrooms 
mostly by helping one another, and learning 
from each other by sharing experiences;. There 
are teachers' groups to be found in almost 
every subject taught in both elementary and 
secondary school levels, but the area where 
there are most teachers working is in the field 
of English as a Foreign Language. 

PUTTING OUR HEADS TOGETHER 

During the course of a three-week programme 
for improving E.F»L. teechar training in Spain, 
set up by the Spanish Ministry of Education 
jointly with the U.S. Embassy and held in El 
Escorial, a group of teachers involved in 
teachers* groups met to discuss problems and 
solutions they had found in getting groi'ps 
started and keeping them going. While most 
of the difficulties were common to all groups, 
the solutions offered were ofte.i different 
enough to be contradictory, the contradictions 
generally due to the different circumstances 
under which groups in different parts of the 
country meet. Participants' experience and 
circumstances vary greatly. Participating 
in this rour.d table were people who had been 
working in a group for more than 10 years and 
people who were thinking of starting one; people 
working in small cities where everyone is within 
10 minutes walking distance from any meeting 
place and groups whose members live as far 
as 100 km. apart; groups of teachers all working 
at the same level and others in which several 
levels are mixed; groups of only 4 or 5 members 
and others of 30; groups with official backing 
and others without any official recognition, 
One thing that was true for all groups is that 
no one is paid for either attending or leading 
a teachers* group; it's all done on a volun- 
t^ary basis, in the teachers' own time. Any 
economic aid given is for materials, photo- 
copying, sending letters, and having a place 
to meet and keep materials and small reference 
libraries. 



' METHODS OF WORK DURING OUR SESSI ON 

Our method of work during the Escorial session 
was the following: 

, brainstorming to make a list of all the 
problems we could think of 

grouping problems by themes 

small group discussion of possible solutions 
for specific areas 

• whole group sharing of solutions found, 
along with pros and cons of the different 
suggestions offered 

DIFFICULTIES DEFINED: GETTING A GROUP STARTED 

The problems were divided into two main blocks: 

• how to get a group started 
o how to keep a group going. 

In the first block we defined the following 
difficulties; 

getting teachers interested 

• deciding frequency and hours of meetings 

• attendance 

- lack of official recognition. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STARTING A GROUP 

. Start with a well-advertised short course 
with practical sessions offering concrete 
solutions for classroom problems. Include* 
at the end, a session for analyzing needs 
and have the participants fill out a 
questionnaire on frequency, time and length 
of future meetings. 

. Spend the first meeting defining specific 
objectives which will be useful for everyone 
in the group or form smaller groups to cover 
different objectives. 

. uiart with a few people and attract new 
members by word-of-mouth so that the group 
grows slowly. 

• From the first meeting, get into the habit 
of spending the last hour (for instance, 
the third if the sessions are two hours 
long) in a nearby bar where everyone can 
relax together and have time for gossip 
and generally getting to know each other. 
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. For the group organizer or coordinator: 
be prepared to give quite a lot of input 
the first year of the group's existence; 
only after that start the interchange of 
ideas and long-term objectives. 

. Be sure that group members get other infor- 
mation of possible interest to them (e.g. 
courses offered, materials available, etc.). 

. If there are large distances between where 
group members live and/or work, rotate the 
meeting place so the same people are not 
always travelling long distances. 

. Programme objectives which are valid for 
teaching at any primary or secondary level. 

. Run the meetings in the language most easily 
handled by the teachers attending (usually 
not English). 

• Put whatever is developed into written form 
and keep track of attendance in order to 
get official backing if the group doesn't 
have it yet. 

. Name one member of the group to be in charge 
of distributing notes to those who^ve missed 
a meeting. 

. Set up meetings with a frequency which js 
feasible for the majority of the group 
members s 

• Groups whose members live and work near 
each other (for example, in the same 
town) tend to want weekly meetings. 

• Groups in which members live and work 
further apart tend to meet twice a month. 

Large groups which have subdivided them- 
selves tend to meet in their small groups 
weekly and as a whole group once or twice 
a month* 

PROBLEMS RELATED TO KEEPING A GROUP GOING 

. lack of methodical approach to work 
. some people bring ideas, others don't 

• after a language improvement course, teachers 
are not interested in forming a group because 
they think they only need language 
improvement 

• irregular attendance 

. differences of interest among group members 
(for instance, language improvement vs. 
methodology) 

• participants are afraid of or hesitant about 
giving opinions 

. lack of classroom experiences 

SUGGESTIONS FOR MAINTAINING GROUP CONTINUITY 

. Set specific objectives that can be acbinvtd 
in a short period of time, especially at 
first (i«e. ways of using songs in the class- 
room) . 

. To get everyone involved, everyone in the 
group agrees^ at idear, heard about during 
a session wil be tried out in class and 
the results b 'Ught back to the next group 



meeting - each teacher explaining how s/he 
used this in class. 

. Involve everyone with specific tasks. 

Those members who don't feel they can bring 
new ideas take other Jobs (e.g. making 
photocopies for the sessions, contacting 
publishers for catalogues and materials, 
taking notes during a meeting, giving out 
materials, preparing what's needed for the 
following session). 

. Have all suggestions brought in written 
form; 

alternatively, name a secretary for each 
session to take notes of techniques 
described/discussed. 

• Have someone in charge of finding out about 
financial aid, in-service courses, etc. 
which are available. 

• Every pedagogical suggestion offered to 
the group must have been tried out in class 
previously by the offerer in order to avoid 
ideas being too theoretical or unworkable 
and also to avoid the groups' getting a 
feeling of being overwhelmed by materials. 

„ Offer the possibility of making copies of 
tapes and videos. 

. Build up a library catering to the needs 
and/or interests of the group members. 

. Give specific articles to all members of 
the group to be read and commented on at 
a later date. 

. For a group of teachers working at different 
levels at school find the objectives in 
common and negotiate an order of priorities. 

• Start a small magazine to publish the work 
done by the group or individual members. 

. From one meeting tc the next, assign specific 
tasks to be done. 

• As a group, look for solutions to professional 
difficulties individual group members brings 

• Create a language improvement programme 
for those teachers who need it. 

• Prepare a yearly programme of classroom 
objectives that is satisfactory for all 
members of the group, that all can apply 
and that will provide a common ground to 
work on from there. 

• Maintain contact between groups and group 
leaders so as to keep moral up. 

OTHER PROBLEMS WE DEFINED (VOUCH WE DIDN'T 
HAVE TIME TO GO INTO) 

. Separation/Lack of coordination between 
primary and secondary school teachers 

. Disintegration of the group when the co- 
ordinator isn't there 

• Overburdening of the coordinator 

. Teachers don't feel comfortable in the 
Teachers' Centre because they think their 
needs are not or will not be mot there 

. More interest in getting a certificate of 
attendance than in the interchange of 
experiences. t 
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THE FOLLOWING TEACHER TRAINERS TOOK PART IN 
THIS ROUND TABLE SESSION: Marina Fraga (Vigo), 
Margot Herreras (Castro Urdiales), Jose 
Luis Vera (Tenerife), Gloria Gutierrez 
(Avila), Jose Luis Paniego (Zaragoza), 
Felix Salmones (Santander) , Ambrosio Lopez 
(Asturias), Concha Arribas (Madrid), 
Maruja Dupla (Zaragoza), Consuelo de la 
Riva (Madrid), Agustin Garcia Fernandez 
(Albacete), Bernardo Marin (Madrid), 
Dartolome Sanz (Alcoy, Alicante), Jaime 
Blanco (Molina de Segura, Murcia), Leslie 
Bobb Wolff (alcala de Henares, Madrid). 

All of those who participated in this round 
table session felt that other sessions of this 
type in the future would be useful in order 
to share experiences, problems, and a variety 
of solutions. 

AFTERWARDS 

Starting from one of the suggestions Tor how 
to keep everyone involved, the elementary- 
school teachers kroup from the Teachers* Centre 
in Alcala de Henares spent part of its first 
two meetings in September listing tasks, which 
were then distributed among all the members 
of the group. We^ve included the list here, 
thinking it might be useful for other groups. 
Tasks are: 

maintain contact with the Teachers* Centre 
concerning information and materials which 
are received 



. take charge of the organization of filing 
materials developed by the group 

. take notes during each meeting 

. prepare the agenda for each session 

• make photocopies 

. get in contact with other groups and with 
publishers 

• write articles for the Teachers* Centre^s 
magazine 

. keep group members who miss a meeting well 
informed 

. keep accounts of Lhe groi!p<i* money - when 
there is any from the Teachers' Centre (T.C.) 
or other sources 

• keep a list of the books and materials we'd 
like to have/have the T.C. buy for us 

. keep track that wc stay on schedule 
(especially starting on tim^O 

There are one or two people in charge of each 
of these tasks. 

This article was first published in Aula de 
inRles magazine in its January 1987 issue 
(Vol. 6, No.l) 

Leslie Bobb Wolff is a secondary school teacher In Alcala 
de Henares and a teacher trainer in Spain. She has 
published several textbooks with Tim Hahn. 

Jcee Luis Vera was the General Coordinator of the teacher 
training programre for elementary school (11-1 A) teachers 
in the Canary Islands when this article was first written. 
He is now teaching at the University of La Laguna in 
Tenerife, Canary Islands. 



CROSSWORD BY MOG 
CRYPTIC CLUES 
Across 

1 Three ac: confused? I could help (7) 

5 One who listens and repeats? (7) 

9 City house shows faith after siege (10,5) 

10 Language used in selling overseas (5) 

11 It^s devilish to sort out: I can't 
alas! (9) 

12 Shipping Director (9) 

14 A man unknown? not in the mind's eye (5) 

15 11 ac Centre of Mass (5) 

16 Colours for the Princess's strongmen, 
we hear (9) 

18 Webster's class (9) 

21 Former spouse has last month to 
rejoice (5) 

22 In which teachers, Bell and Suntory all 
have a stake (8,7) 

23 Quotidian (but not Sat or Sun) (7) 
2U Skin concern for girl in test (7) 

Down 

1 Filtars out trivia (7) 

2 Hcrnby customer (8,7) 

3 This is odd - no weight shown in the 
chart (9) 

4 Ra'>bit expert in the Narure Museum (5) 

5 The Lady in the Lake (9) 

6 Point out climbing gear (5) 

7 Its functions are often 
misunderstood (7,2,6) 




8 How physically should one respond? (7) 

13 Crazy noise, ugly leaderless mob - 
how they behave! (9) 

14 One knovn for Caring and Sharing . . . 
on the farm (6,3) 

15 Silent Way to permit food intake (7) 
17 Content, settled, and is fairly 

heartless (7) 

19 Vietnamese leader and German one 
followed in the pink (5) 

20 Editor up to some good (5) 

If you would rather do the same crossword but 
with easier clues, try the crossword later 
in the journal. 
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ON TEACHER TRAINING COURSES 



ERIC 



An Example 

On the second day of an eight-week intensive 
RSA Diploma course I asked each of the 12 
participants to choose a different item from 
a menu of methods and historical phases in 
the development of ELT, According to their 
choice I directed ihem to a particular chapter 
or extract from one of the following books: 

Richards & Rogers: Approaches and Methods 

in Language Teaching 
Larsen-Fr^eman: Techniques and Principles 

in Language Teaching 
Hovatt: A History of English Language Teaching 

I asked each of them to produce a poster (Al 
size) summarizing what they could glean about 
their topic as regards: 

- historical context 

- theory of language 

- theory of language learning 

- role of the teacher 

- role of the students 

- role of materials 

- anything else which struck them as interesting 

They had about an hour and a half to do this. 
They were able to spread out and make use of 
a number of empty rooms. I emphasized that 
it was OK if the posters contained a lot of 
white space! When they'd finished we put the 
posters up on the wall. Here are some examples. 



Everyone had a look round, read, and started 
commenting and asking each onher questions. 
Soon it was time for the session to finish, 
but the interest and talking generated by the 
posters carried on and formed a backcloth 
against which many of the subsequent sessions 
on the course developed, as well as a frame- 
work in which the participants were able to 
identify their own teaching and learning 
experiences, prejudices and interests. The 
content of the posters come to be seen in new 
perspectives as the course progressed. The 
posters stayed on the wall for 3 weeks or so, 
until they were replaced by others, but even 
after that they continued to be somehow present, 
visible, and were still referred to by the 
participants. Just as all ideologies and 
practices associated with all historical phases 
of ELT are still in some wa/ present in the 
teaching we do today. 

As time went on, a number of the course partici- 
pants made use of poster presentations in the 
teaching practice lessons whicii they taught 
as part of the course. In this case, the posters 
were made by Che students. 

I think the benefits of using posters in the 
initial seminar session described included 
the following: 

1. It was an efficient way of putting into 
circulation a lot oc potentially confusing 
background issues. 
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2, These issues were always ready to hand» 
set out in a striking way, to be referred to 
and elaborated as necessary* 

3« It was an effective device for promoting 
academic/professional exchange of information 
and opinion among the course participants* 

4. It provided a number of models of ways 
of note-making and note-presentation, including 
non-linear ones, which usefully supplemented 
work done during the early stages of the course 
on aspects of study skills. 

5. Although this was not specifically 
recommended, the same type of procedure was 
put to effective use by the participants in 
their teaching. The students in their classes 
seemed very favourably disposed to working 
with posters. 

The poster session enabled the poster-makers 
to discover and put across a message to them- 
selves and others, but the medium was part 
of the message, too. 

Jonathan Marks 

International House, Hastings. 

(This report was included as a poster 
presentation at the 1988 lATEFL Conference, 
Edinburgh) 
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WHAT ARE YOUR THEORIES? 



Sara Walker 



A sequence of activities linking practice to 
theory in teacher training. 



Recent intertJt in the idea of teacher 
development has brought with it a welcome exami- 
nation of the complex relationship between 
"theory'' and "practice". In 'The Teacher 
Trainer', Vol.2 No. 3, Rod Bolitho defends the 
role of classroom teachers and encourages them 
"to take a more robust view of their own worth 
and to increase their self esteem." He suggests 
a reappraisal of the status of applied 
linguists and researchers, who mi^^ht even be 
perceived as "parasites who depend on the 
classroom encounter." I suspect that a teacher's 
self-esteem depends to some degree on being 
able to keep up with the jargon and the name- 
dropping of those who would like to blind us 
with science. But at another level, "theory" 
has a more valuable part to play. 

One very important aspect of "theory" 
for classroom teachers is that it can provide 
a relatively systematic framework for the in- 
tuitive insights developed through practice. 
"Theory is implicit in the practice of language 
teaching. It reveals itself in the assumptions 
underlying practice, in the planning of a course 
of study, in the routines of the classroom, 
in the value Judgements about language teaching 
ind in the decisions that the language teacher 
has to make day by day. A language teacher 
can express his theoretical conviction through 
classroom activities as much as (or, indeed* 
better than) through the opinions he voices 
in discussions at professional meetings." 
(Stern: 1983). But teachers may not be fully 
conscious of their underlying assumptions. 
Many suffer from covert or overt feelings of 
inferiority. They could perhaps be compared 
to the language learner who communicates 
fluently and even accurately, but claims not 
to know "grammar". What is needed, in both 
cases, is the opportunity to rationalise a 
body of knowledge which is largely intuitive 
and which is perceived to be unsystematic. 

Teacher development work can therefore 
usefully be concerned with "raising the 
theoretical awareness of teachers by encouraging 
them to conceptualise their practices and thus 
narrow the gap between theory and practice 
in their everyday lives". (Ramani: 1987). 

The following series of three linked 
activities for teacher development is designed 
to open up possible self-access lines for 
teachers who would like to read more, and to 
help teachers to externalise and evaluate their 
own theoretical insights. In short, it aims 
to create self-esteem. 
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Activity 1 (Lead-in) (5-10 minutes) 

The trainer prepares a set of name slips, 
each containing a name of one of the partici- 
pants, but not the name s/he is using on the 
course (i.e. a surname or middle name if the 
first names are being used, and so on). Parti- 
cipants are each given a name slip, and asked 
to stand up and circulate until they have 
found the person whose name they have received. 
Brief comments are then exchanged on feelings 
about names, and each participant is invited 
to state what name s/he will use when famous, 
and what his/her greatest professional ambition 
is, After brief feedback from a few volunteers, 
the trainer moves on to Activity 2. 

Activity 2t (Name dropping) (30-45 minutes) 

This activity requires a suitable article 
on ELT, containing a number of famous names. 
The article should preferably be read an 
advance, but be available for scanning during 
the session. The particular article we chose 
was "From Unity to Diversity: Twenty-Five 
Years of Language Teaching Methodology" by 
Diane Larsen Freeman in Forum Vol.xxv, no. 4 
(October 1987). This article is relatively 
short, highly readable and has a very com- 
prehensive bibliography. No doubt many other 
articles could be used Just as well, with 
suitable modifications to the following 
exercise. 

The trainer begins by eliciting the 
meaning of 'Name dropping*, focussing on the 
snobbery normally involved. After a brief, 
and hopefully, light-hearted exchange in which 
participants are invited to drop names - "When 
I was having lunch with the Minister of 
Education last week "As my good friend 

Mario Rinvolucri always s£ys«.«" and so on, 
the exercise sheet is handed out. Partici- 
pants form groups of around four members to 
locate the famous names in the article and 
share ides on the contribution of each one 
to ELT theory. 

Exercise sheet for Larsen-Freeman (1987) 
(adaptable to other articles) 



Scan the article; "frcm Unity to Diversity . ." 
(Fonju 1987) to find the follcwing names. Then discuss 
with your group the context in which is mentioned and 
infozuBtion about each theorist's contribution to QJ. 



as giving the 'novices* in the theo-etical 
areas some idea of which writers they might 
like to read. Here, the Larsen-Freeman 
bibliograph proves very helpful. 

Activity 3; (What are your theories?) 
(minimum: 1 hour) 

Participants are divided into three 
roughly equal groups (A,B, and C) and each 
member of the group is given a number (Al, 
A2, A3, A4, etc.). In large TD sessions, the 
number of groups could well be increased to 
six, as the discussion groups are best kept 
relatively small. Each group is then given 
a set of propositions to discuss^ The 
propositions we useri are given here; but the 
list of topics and the propositions can ob- 
viously be lengthened, shortened or modified 
in any way to suit particular groups of 
teachers or areas of interest. 

Sets of propositions for Groups A, B and C 
in Activity 3 



ariheories 

(kxxip A; Mark *Yes* beside propositions you agree with 
arid *No' beside those you disagree with. Then discuss 
your ideas with the other members of your g)noup. 

1. (Language kaming) Langgoge learning is largely a 
matter of correct habit-fometion. Students should listen 
to correct models and repeat them as nuch as pnisrribLe until 
good habits are formBd. 

2. (The role of the teacher) The teacher directs the 
learning process* SAie decides Uiat is taught, vhen it 
is tapg^ and how it is taught. 

3. (Errors) Students^ errors should be prevented as far 
as possible, and corrected as soon as they occur* If this 
is not donSf bad habits oay develop. 

4^ (Accuracy -v» Fluency) The aim of the course should 
be accuracy rather than fluency, at least in the early 
stages of the course. Fluency will look after itself later 
on. 

5. (The role of manory) (iinscious manoriaation of 
dialogues and sentence pattems plsys an important part 
in language leaniiiig* 

6. (Course design) best >ey to plan a course is by 
presenting the language in grametical (structural) units 
with a (arogression from sinple fotms to vx^t conplex ones. 



JaoKS Asher Nacm Qxmsky Charles Curxm 
Caleb Gattegno Doll Hynoes Keith Johnson 
Stephen Krashen Geor^ Lozanor/ Henry WiddcMson 
Ebvid Wilkins 



Subsequent feedback in plenary session 
on the 'famous names* and their contributions 
to theory should give the better-read teachers 
a chance to add their own comments, as well 



ELT Theories 

Gr oup B; ^fark *Yes' beside propositions you agret with 
arxi No* beside those you disagree with. Ihen rii.sniss 
your ideas with the other menbers of your group* 

1. (Language learning) Language learning is a cognitive 
process. Students should be encouraged to fomulate their 
own rules and then test * hem experimentaUy. 

2. (The role of the teacher) A motivated student will 
leam - with, without, or in spite of herAiia teacher. 
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The sucreaaful teacher is therefore the one who can moti- 
vate the stiKtents. Technique is only of secondary 
lji|x>rtaiice. 

3. (Eirrors) Student errors are i-nportant because they 
give the teacter valuable feedback on v^t has not yet 
been efficiently learnt. They fonn a useful basis for 
remedial teaching. 

4. (Fluency -v- Accuracy) Different parts of the lesson 
should have different aims, some attempting to en- 
courage accuracy of fonn, others fluency of expression. 

5. (The role of manory) Conscious maiDiisation of 
dialogues or sentence patterns has little part to pliiy 
in language learning. 

6. (Course design) Teaching progranmes can be based on 
the functions of English (requesting, offering, apologising, 
etc.). Just as effectively as on a grannetical pro- 
gression fran simple forms to more caiplex ones. 



EU Theories 

Group C; Mark *Yes* beside propositions you agree vrith 
and *No' beside those you disagree with. Ihen discuss 
your ideas with the other members of your group. 

1. (Language learning) Since each language has a system 
of rules, tl'BSB rules might as well be taught first, before 
students are asked to apply than. 

2. Cn« role of the teacher) The teacher should adopt 
different roles in different parts of the lesson or the 
course. Sonetim^ s/he will direct the proceedings in 
class, sometimes take part as an equal end SGoetiir^ play 
other roles, such as infBrtial observer. 

3. (Errors) Students should be encouraged to tak^* risks 
and experiment with new language. Errors should therefore 
be tinted with tolerance, perhaps even positively en- 
couragfed. 

4. (Fluency -v- Accuracy) Since fluency is more important 
than accuracy ir\ most real-life situations, it should also 
take precedence over accuracy in the dassrocm. 

5. (The role of manory) MancrlfBtion can play an ii^xsTtant 
part in language learning, but sane students \d.ll find 

it difficult and demotivating, it ^lould therefore be used 
with care. 

6. (Course design) The most practical course dee will 
be situational - canbining structures (grarnnatlcal points) 
and functioiw (requesting, offering, apologiging etc*) 
within situations where lexis (vocabulary) will also be 
treated systenBtically. 

Exploitation 

When each group have had a reasonable 
time to work through their set of propositions, 
new groups of 3 are formed with one me?rtber 
from each of the previous groups (Al, Bl and 
CI, and so on.). I'>ach new grojp is then asked 
to fcirm a sinj;>»le proposition on each topic, 
fiither by accepting oni? of the original state- 
ments or by combining elements from several 
sources* All three propoaitions may be re- 



jected, too, in favour of a completely new 
idea. In a small TD group, and if time allows, 
plenary discussion of the new propositions 
can take place. Otherwise, group statements 
can be posted on a noticeboard for everyone 
to read. 

Conclusion 

An interesting feature of Activity 3 
is that it allows different generations of 
teachers to negotiate the underlying assump- 
tions of the framework for the practical 
techniques they have been trained to use. 
In our experience, this has not led to an out- 
right rejection of the * audio-lingual' pro- 
positions provided for Group A, but rather 
to a process of sensitive modification. 

The last words of this TD session can 
be given to Ms. Larsen-Freeman, whose article 
provided the basis for the activities: 

"While having no one correct way to teach 
English may be confusing, even frustrating, 
it also allows teachers the freedom to be 
creative and to continue to grow and develop 
in their profession. As we grow, wc do so 
with the motivation that we can increasingly 
make better choices, informed by our ex- 
perience as well as by science. The choices 
become better where they provide our students 
with increased access to English and to aspects 
of themselves they would otherwise be denied." 
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WOULD YOU I JKE TO SEND SOHETHIH G_ IH TO 
TRACaiER TKAIHER^^? 

"Tlie Teacher Traine; is designed to be a forum 
for trainers, teachers and trainees all over 
the world. If youM like to send in a letter, 
a comnjent, a cartoon, a taped conversation 
or an article sharing information, ideas or 
opinions we'll be very happy to receive it. 
It* a easier for us if the written piecr^s are 
typed up with double spacing and 49 characters 
a line. The style should be simple and readable 
and the normal length of articles is about 
1000 to 2VO0 wordff. We can serialise if 
necessary but this will delay publication 
considerably! 
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NEWS. 

The Malkemes Prize was established in memory 
of Fred W, Malkemes. a member of the faculty 
of New York University's American Language 
Institute. Ihe sponsors of the prize of 
^1,000 seek articles on topics including: 
language teacher education, adult literacy, 
CALL, and developing materials for use in ESOL 
claaarooms for beginning students. 

The prize is awarded for an article in English » 
already ^^ublished in the 2 years preceding 
the submission deadline. One person can sub- 
mit or.c or more of her/his own or other peopled 
articles. In a cover letter which includes 
the name(s) of the author(s) and the date and 
place of publication, please state briefly 
which special feature of the article, in your 
opinion, makes it outstanding and appropriate 
for the Malkemes Prize. 

Send the letter plus 6 copies of each 
article to: 

The Malkemes Prize, 

The American Language Institute, 

1 Washington Square North, 

New York, 

NY 1003. 

USA. 

Submissions raust be posted no later than 
November 1st. 



vySSTFRN LANGUAGE CENTRE 

TEACHING UVIMGUAGES 
FOR BUSINESS 



A course designed for language teachers who 
have an initial qualification or experience and 
>Nho ws\} to develop the skills required in teaching 
business people. Suitable for EFL teachers and 
native-speaking teachers of foreign languages, 

NB the January course is a 3-day course, 
the others arr two days. 



Dates: 



7th/6lh November 1989 
12tli/13lh December 1989 
16th/17th/18th January 1990 
13ih/14th February 1990 



£70.00 pluiV.A.T. 
£85.00 pluiV.A.T. 
£130.00 plui V.A.T. 
£85.00 plufV.A.T. 



Details from Sharon Nolan. 



Director of Stud'es 
Westeriv Language Centre 
Forge House. Limei Road 
Kemble 

Glos.. GL7 6AD Tel. 0285-770447 



Western Language Centre has specialised in 
language training for business %U\^% 1966. 



Does teaching r<E 
worry you? 



Then you 
need... 




By Larry cole 
and 

Carolyn Jones 



# Explains What the exam sets out to do and how It Is marked 

• Analyst^ each of the five papers for the exam 

• Provides practical and original Ideas to train students for 
the exam 

# Prepares students psychologlcaliv for the exam 

Breaks down the F.CE. mystique 



Avalia^ote from «ii oood M bookshops or contact: 
f^ranett Lea, OMitN pic ArtHltrv House, 
ArtiNtry now, Lomlon smp IRT. 



HILDERSTONE 
COLLEUE 




Kent County Council 



Member of 



TEACHER TRAINING 1989/90 

We offer a variety of TEFL courses; 

• RSA Certificate 

• RSA Diploma (part-time) 

• Hilderstone Preliminary Certificate 
+ Courses for overseas teachers of 

English 

Why Hilderstone? 

• Small groups (max. 10) 

• Highly experienced teaching staff 

• Reasonably priced accommodation 

For details write to; 
Teacher Training, DeptTT, 
Hildentone College, Broaditairt , 
Kent, CTIO 2AQ. (Tel: 0843-69171) 
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Obs@F¥atijO)M and Feedback 



THE CASE FX)R DEUYED FEEDBACK AFTER TEACHING 
PRACTICE AND OBSERVATION 

One of the most pressing concerns for any 
teacher trainer involved in observing and super 
-vising the teaching practice of trainees, 
whether at an initial or more advanced level, 
is the feedback session itself. Clearly we 
would all agree on encouraging self-criticism 
and self-awareness in the trainee and that 
our conduct a& teacher trainers in the feedback 
session -.s inextricably linked to our inter- 
personal skills of counselling and personal 
supervision. If we are to encourage our trainees 
to give adequate thought to their own, evaluation 
of their lesson we would be well advised to 
consider delaying this feedback until either 
later in the same day or even the following 
day. While it is no doubt true that trainees 
are anxious to know how their TP Supervisor 
views their lesson, there is a strong case 
to be made out for allowing a process of mature, 
reflective judgement i take place. This needs 
time and it has often been my experience that 
trainees who have feedback delayed in this 
fashion are better able to perceive their lesson 
not only in its entirety but also within the 
context of other lessons that were given during 
the same morning or afternoon by other trainees. 
Comment very often is more constructive and 
insights are clearer. More thm once a trainee 
in delayed feedback has noted that they see 
their lesson in a different light compared 
to their immediate response after TP. There 
is aot the rush to Judgement that characterises 
a feedback session held at the end of what 
may well turn out to be a very long day. 
Instead, the trainee is asked to consider over- 
night whether she/he has not only achieved 
the teaching aim of the lesson but also what 
she/he has achieved on a personal level. Some- 
times it may be necessary for the TP Supervisor 



to pose a few questions for the trainee to 
reflect on, e.g. balance of activities; staging; 
unanticipated problems; student participation; 
adequate controlled practice and concept 
checking etc. These questions should not be 
meant to focus only on those parts of the lesson 
seen by the supervisor as problems. Trainees 
should not feel that these are loaded questions 
indicating only areas of weakness. A question 
may well be posed to get the trainee to consider 
a particular micro-teaching skill which in 
practice she/he has improved on. In this way 
the trainee is given some guidance irf her/his 
post-lesson evaluation. This process should 
also include those trainees who did not teach 
but who were given observation tasks set either 
by the teaching trainee(s) or supervisor. 

I believe that a further benefit resulting 
from delayed feedback lies in the nature of 
the focus on their lessons by trainees. The 
more constructive comment mentioned earlier 
manifests itself in global observations on 
the lesson as a whole, eschewing the narrower 
point-by-point, stage-by-stage criticisms that 
tend to be chronological but not wholly 
evaluative. Delayed feedback therefore gives 
the trainee the opportunity to come to a maturer, 
more balanced appraisal of the lesson and rejects 
the notion of instant judgement as a basis 
for TP feedback* We implemented delayed feedback 
on our RSA Certificate courses at International 
Teaching and Training Centre a few years ago, 
not without a certain reservation, it must 
be admitted, but our view now is that it does 
constitute a more productive and altogether 
happier procedure for teacher training and 
development* 

Richard Denman, 
Director, 

International Teaching and Training Centre, 
Bournemouth. 



CROSSWORD BY MOG 



PLAIN CLUES 



Across 



1 


Learning consultant (7) 


5 


Plagiarist (7) 


9 


Finance house (10,5) 


10 


U aguage, especially when not 




understood (5) 


11 


Devilish (9) 


12 


Navigator (9) 


14 


OUP series editor (5) 


15 


Focus of a witch hunt (5) 


16 


Indigo, madder, etc. (9) 


18 


Spidero etc. (9) 


21 


Triumph (5) 


22 


ARELS et al (8,7) 


23 


Mon-Fri (7) 


24 


Place where leather is treated (7) 



Down 




1 


Mere nothings (7) 


2 


CPE student, for example (8,7) 


3 


Bar chart (9) 


A 


Co-founder of Rome (5) 


5 


Bodenaee (9) 


6 


Spike used by mountaineers (5) 


7 


International organisation (7,2,6) 


8 


Without exception (7) 


13 


Wildly, like Hardy's crowd (9) 


U 


Farmyard parent (6,3) 


15 


Migratory, insect-eating bird (7) 


17 


Provide sufficiency for (7) 


19 


Dog (5) 


20 


Something worth having (5) 



This is the easy version of the crossword in 
the earlier part of the journal. 



n 
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Natalie Hess is a travelling trainer in Israel. 



Ed. Where do you work Natalie? 

N.H. I work in the Centre for 'leaching Improv.^- 
ment at the Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem, Israel. 

Ed. Lovely namel 

N.H. Well, they thought of changing it to 

"CAQE" - the Centre for Quality Education 
but it didn't go over well! 

Ed. That would sound too much like "QUAKE"! 
(Laughter) 

N.H. Right! Now, what we do is go all over 
the country and give workshops. People 
have workshops once every two weeks in 
their school. It's supported by the 
University, by the Ministry of Education 
and by the schools themselves. We travel 
in teams of two. The furthest point 
is about an hour away by plane. 

Ed. Oh, so you fly everywhere? 

N.H. They fly us only to far points like 
Eilat in the south and Kyriat Shmone 
in the north. Other than that we go 
by bus. Israel is a very sniall country. 
One feels very much like " '/'siness 
executive when flown to " destination! 
It's one of the perks. ly we go 

in the morning and come back late in 
the afternoon. But at the far points 
we stay overnight, go Just once a month 
and give two workshops in a row. We 
also have workshops for Principals and 
in Dntze villages and Arab villages and 
Jewish/Arab mixed workshops. The 





interesting thing about it is that we 
work with teachers of all subjects 
English, History, Maths and Principals 
of all schools, elementary, secondary, 
all levels. What we've discovered is 
that we really all have a lot in common. 
We have the "school culture" in common 
and, so much of the work, for e):ample, 
leading a discussion, explaining things, 
starting and finishing a lesson, using 
the blackboard, building a resource 
centre, making lessons interesting - 
all these things, we have in common so 
we can work a great deal even though 
coming from different angles. We've 
found that the English teachers are 
the roost willing and the most co-- 
operative, interestingly, and I suppose 
that's because you can do almost any- 
thing in an English classroom. Any subject 
matter is OK. Any kind of group activity 
is OK. But most teachers today are 
interested in group work, in being more 
open and communicative. We find this 
pretty much across the board, in all subjects. 

Ed. What's your role on the visits? 

N.H. We don't come as "experts", we come as 
"facilitaters". We start people off 
and then they help themselves. They 
are their own experts. This is done 
very practically. For example, we have 
a "request corner". People i/rite requests 
for advice on difficult classroom 
situations, on slips of paper. We pool 
the slips. Then we pick about three 
of the ones we consider most interesting. 
People sit in groups with one^ request^ 
and try to figure out solutions to it. 
Then solutions are offered. People go 
and try them out and see if they fit. 
We have reports at the next workshop 
on how they wi./ked out. 

Ed. Do the participants meet each other 
between your visits? 

N.H. Yes, because we are visiting teams of 
teachers in their own schools so they 
definitely do meet each other. We assign 
them things to do together. For example, 
if one of the requests in the request 
corner was "we want our s's to be more 
independent" and some of the solutions 
offered by the group were "start indi- 
vidual projects", "organise the library 
so the kids can work on their own", 
"delegate authority to kids to organise 
scliool outings, to keep discipline in 
the hallways or to decorate the school, 
or to arrange for a Parent/Student 
evening". Then they do that and the 
next visit we hear the report of how 
it's all gone. 



Ed. Are we talking about privileged schools 
here? 
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N.H. No, certainly notl The average class 
size is 401 We try to create a team- 
teaching spirit so that teachers can 
walk into each other classrooms 
and help each other. 

Ed. Is there resistance to the idea? 

N.H. Yes. It takes a lot of non-threatening, 
supportive work. It's not easy. When 
we come to a school, these people know 
each other inside out. They know 
exactly what the other guy is thinking. 
We don^t, but they dol So they don't 
always take each other seriously. Things 
can be threatening for them when we don't 
even know they* re threatening. 

Ed. Do you have different hierarchical levels 
present? I mean bosses and teachers? 

N.H. Well. We started out by saying that 
the Principal of the school was never 
allowed in and we We stuck to that 80% 
of the time. But in some schools the 
Principal absolutely insists '. So, there 
we have no choice. After all, he's the 
boss of the school. Sometimes, ho*s 
helpful. Sometimes, by behaving really 
as a member of the workshop, the teachers 
grow more comfortable with thf.ir Principal^ 
but this isn't always so. There have 
been workshops wrecked by the prestmce 
of the Principal. Sometimes there tre 
senior teachers present in the workshop 
and we're not even aware of it. It will 
take us a while to find out. 

Ed. Do you have any off-site workshops? 

N.H. Yes, we have some at the University. 

These are much easier to handle. People 
come from all over. They don*t know 
each other. They can hide what they 
want and expose what they want. In a 
way these workshops are more pleasant. 
In a way they're probably not nearly 
as effective. They don't work on 
immediate problems. They don't change 
the atmosphere of a school. When we 
travel out, I We often had the feeling 
that we've really been able to change 
the atmosphere of a school. We can offer 
suggestions such as having a bulletin 
board where teachers can put up ideas 
that have gone well. You know, teachers 
are thirsting for comments and recognition 
from their colleagues. We get them to 
interview each other as fellow 
professionals, as if they were strangers, 
to get to know each other better. We 
also have one little gimmick that works 
nicely in a long-term staff. It's called 
"Member of the Week". Each time we visit 
we put the spotlight on someone else 
to calk about themselves. No questions 
are asked. The teachers can choose what 
they want to say. One teacher will 
talk about how she met her husband. 
Someone else will say how she became 
a teacher, or her hobby or her lifestory 



from birth to now! Some talk for five 
minutes and some for agesl 




Ed. Any other ideas for building a group 
or team spirit? 

N.H. Yes. This one works for the classroom 
or the staffroom. It's called, "I'm 
a camera". You tell them to close their 
eyes and run an internal video. Tell 
them to see themselves walking around 
the faculty room (staffroom) doing what 

they normally do there having 

a cup of coffee, marking papers, whatever 

Now they let the camera drift 

around the room. Who does the camera 
see? Then ask them to focus the camera 
on someone they really know. Take a 
good look at that person. What are they 
doing? Click'. Take a picture! Then 
they turn to the person next to them 
and tell them about the person they "saw" 
and say why they really feel they know 

this person. Then focus the 

camera again. Let it roam. This time 
focus on someone who's in the shadows. 
You don't know this person very well. 
Think about why you don't know them. 
Are they not forthcoming? Haven't you 
had the time? Then turn to your 
neighbour and talk about this. Could 
your neighbour tell you ways of getting 
to know the one in the shadows? 

Ed. Nicel W}\at about staff rooms where there 
is out and out antagonism? 

N.H. Well« There are no easy answers. It 
happens very gradually, starting with 
technical things like how to open a 
lesson, how to set goals, etc. Tnen 
with the sharing and interaction on 
these things after a while 

Ed. Does it help here to be an "outsider" 
to the school? 

N.H. Definitely. 

Ed. Have you had times when .he school staff 

has sort of "ganged up" on the "outsider"? 
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N.H. Yesl Twice. Two of the most depressing 
experiences of my lifel I mean mostly 
the feedback from our workshops is really 
great, very warm. We get invited back 
for a second year and then you can really 
go into depth. That's another 20 or 
so, three hour workshopsl The breaks 
are nice by the way. We bring food the 
first time we visit and then after that 
they do the breaks. Some workshops have 
been dreadful except for the gastronomic 
aspects! Sometimes it turns into a cooking 
competition with recipes shared. Sometimes 
you're lucky if you get dry biscuits! 

Ed. What about those disasters you mentioned? 

N«H. Wellf one series of workshops was ordered 
by the Principal and the teachers had 
to go. From the start, it was a total 
disaster. It was inconvenient hours 
for them. They just wouldn't listen 
to us. We were "The Principal's People" 
and there was nothing we could do. We 
tried three times and then we Just gave 
up. 

Ed. How did you feel? 

N.H. Well. It's very crushing, very 

humiliating. Sad. Another time, a head 
of department ordered the workshops. 
It didn't work very well from the start 
but then she got very ill and died, 
ihen, of course, they simply didn't want 
to and we leftr So those were two real 
failures. 

But then we've had about 80 or 90 workshops 
that have gone very well. We do workshops 
on "Teacher stress" too - how to prevent 
teacher burn-out, how to forget a bad 
lesson, ... you know the sort of thing,... 
that it isn't always your fault, some 
things are administration-created, that 
a bad lesson is just that - one bad 
lesson. It may be a disaster for you 
but the students have probably had seven 
other lessons that day and your lesson 
is really not very meaningful to them! 
You know teachers! If things go well, 
they don't praise themselves. They think 
"That's the way it should be!" But 
if things go badly, they're on the brink 
of hell! Easy to talk about this. 
Difficult to do. But you d£ learn to 
do it! Go back to the next lesson fresh. 
Never scratch old wounds! 

I've been doing workshops now for about 
eight years. While I was teaching high 
school, until two years ago, my Principal 
would co-operate with me and I would 
always have Tuesdays off to do the 
workshops. For the past two years I've 
just been doing teacher training at the 
University. But when I go back I'll 
try to do some High School teaching again 
because I really miss it. And also I 
feel no-one has the right to be a teacher 
trainer without also being a teacher. 



T+TT+TTT= A CROWDED 
CLASSROOM! 

First of all, let me explain the algebra: 

T « Tutor TT - Trainee-Teacher TTT - Trainee 

Teacher-Trainer 

Such were the abbreviations used by many of 
us taking part in this year's Teaching Practice 
in Madrid organised by the E.S.O.L. Department 
of the Institute of Education, London University e 
For three decades the Department has maintained 
close links with Madrid Secondary Schools and 
has based one of the P.G.C.E. (ESOL) teaching 
practices there. In recent years, the PGCE's 
have been accompanied not only by their tutors 
but also by the Department's M.A. students 
who are specialising in Teacher Training. 

I was one of the M.A. students who contributed 
to the crowded classrooms in Madrid in 
February this year. We were in the perhaps 
enviable position of neither having to be 
observed and assessed as teacher trainees, 
as were the PGCE's, nor of having the tutors' 
responsibility of guiding and assessing their 
students. We were there simply to observe, 
and definitely not to pass judgement on what 
went OR in the classroom, but simply to 
experiment with 13 different classroom ob- 
servation instruments. 

For some of the group of T.T.T.'s, particularly 
those who had already had some experience in 
teacher training, the role was an uncomfortable 
and seemingly undemanding one - neither one 
thing nor the other. But for others it was 
a welcone opportunity to watch the development 
of a group of teacher trainees on teaching 
practice and at the same tine to watch how 
their tutors handled the situation. 

Recently, a couple of months after the T.P. , 
I asked the tutors and some of the P.G.C.E. 's 
to look back on the teaching practice and note 
down any thoughts, particularly about its 
'5-tiered' nature (T + TT + TTT + Spanish 
teachers + pupils) and the working relation- 
ships it produced. One of the Spanish teachers 
also sent me some comments - mostly po&itive 
- written by her pupils about the experience 
of having a British student teacher plus 
entourage in their class for five weeks. After 
reading all these comments and having written 
part of my dissertation on attitudes to teaching 
practice, a few ideas seem worthy of sharing 
with the readership of ' The Teacher Trainer' 
in the hope that they may provoke some thought, 
letters, or further articles. 

On 'Performance' in the classroom 

Have you ever observed or, indeed, taken part 
in a lesson which seemed more like a performance 
by the teacher than a learning experience for 
the students? Probably we all indulge in per- 
forming to some extent, particularly with a 
new class, one that we are trying to 'win over' 
or when we are being observed and want to 
impress the observer, as on a teaching practice. 
Indeed, outside the teaching situation, for N 
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example at a party or when meeting people for 
the first time, an element of performance 
seems to be inevitable* 

On the Madrid T.P. I was very conscious of 
the ' perf ormaiice ' element of some of the lessons 
I observed. The lessons I observed without 
the tutor or video camera present, where the 
T»T. had relaxed with the class and was totally 
used to my presence, were so different from 
the * performances' » The T.T. actually inter- 
acted with her learners instead of just going 
step by step through the lesson plan as if 
it wore a matter of life and death. (See 
Malamah-Thomas 1987: 6,7) 

Obviously on a short T.P. it is difficult to 
get to know the classes very well but for many 
of us in long-term teaching situations it is 
possible to do this and to build up our con- 
fidence so that we can really be ourselves 
with a class and have no need for performing 
in front of our students. What goes on in 
the class can depend on how teacher and students 
feel, lesson plans can be modified or abandoned 
as appropriate, pace slackened or increased 
depending on the atmosphere in the class, the 
weather, time of day etc. Yesterday evening 
I went into a class that I've been teaching 
for several months and told them how fed up 
I was because I'd Just had a massive bill for 
repairs on my car. Sympathetic conversation 
(and, moreover, 'genuine communication' (see 
Willis 1981) ) ensued, and by the time I'd 
heard everyone else's tales of woe 1 felt much 
better and could 'get down to work' more 
positively and without thinking about the bill. 
Of course this can only be done with a class 
one knows well and even then only if it 'feels 
right'. One wouldn't like to incur the wrath 
of the "I've paid good money for this lesson" 
type of student! Ideally the students should 
feel they can do the same if there is something 
important - good or bad - they would like to 
tell the class before starting the lesson. 
Going back to yesterday's class, though, if 
there had been an observer in the classroom, 
I would almost certainly have plunged straight 
into the lesson with a heavy heart and either 
not concentrated or else put on a mask and 
'performed' as best I could. 

On experimentation and assessment 

Gowers and Walters in their Teaching Practice 
Handbook (1983:6) advise the trainee teachers, 

"Don't worry about always showing your 
good sides. Think of T.P. as 
PRACTICE." 

The Institute of Education*s Teaching Practice 
Handbook for Madrid 1988 tells the PGCE's, 

"While it is true that there will be 
a formal assessment made of practical 
teaching ability at the end of the 
practice, the main purpose, for both 
students and tutors, will be to enable 
you to develop teaching strategies 
which are effective for your students 
you should be able to experiment. 



evaluate and prepare your work more 
carefully than is normally possible. 
The T.P. should be regarded as a learning 
situation, building on the work you have 
been engaged in hitherto." (p. 18) 

All very fair and clearly expressed, you may 
think. But what actually happened in Madrid 
was that the PGCE's didn't want to experiment 
if they thought they were being observed 
because of the real possibility of what one 
of them termed 'public failure'* To compli- 
cate matters, several of the T.T.'s perceived 
a disparity in the views of their tutors - 
a confusing feeling of 'serving two masters', 
1 was told. The tutors believe it is in- 
evitable that they should hold different views 
on different matters. They feel it is up to 
the PGCE's, as would-be professionals, to work 
out their own views. The fact still remains 
though tliat the T.T.'s see t^e role of the 
tutors primarily as that of assessors, and 
this may well negate or at least reduce the 
effectiveness of the tutors' role as advisors 
and helpers. We, as non-assessing observers, 
certainly found it gratifying, (despite warnings 
that we shouldn't be prescriptive because of 
one or two near-disasters in previous years) 
when the T.T.'s asked our advice, occasionally 
coming to the back of the classroom during 
an activity to check on some point. 
(Incidentally, the immediacy of the advice 
that we were sometimes able to give reminded 
me of the RAP project, discussed by Peter 
Toralinson in 'The Teacher Trainer' Vol. 2, 
No. 1). 

Several PGCE's I spoke to said they often learnt 
more from us and the Spanish teachers than 
from the tutors who were assessing them. John 
Norrish, the tutor to the M.A.'s, and therefore 
also a "non-assessor" to the PGCE's, was some- 
times welcomed by TT's into classes albeit 
with comments like "One more won't make any 
difference." 




There seems, then, to be a counter-productive 
relationship between assessment and experi- 
mentation which may have a detrimental effect 
on TT's and their classes, not to mention the 
relationship between tutors and tutees. TT's 
seem to find it hard - or impossible - to 
believe that they are being assessed not on 
the basis of 'successful* or 'disastrous' 
lessons but on approaches and attitudes to 
the teaching situation and on how much they 
can develop as professionals. Ken Cr^pwell, 
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one of the tutors on the Madrid T.P. ex- 
perimented with a possible way of alleviating 
the problem 

On videoing lessons on T.P. 

Ken took a video camera and a technician to 
Madrid. He didn't go into the TT's classrooms 
for the first week of the T.P., but allowed 
them to 'settle down* and get to know their 
classes. During the second week, he asked 
the technician to start work, videoing both 
TP's and pupils. The videos would then be 
viewed and discussed in small groups later. 

Using the videos as a record of what had 
actually happened, rather than Just giving 
his interpretation of the lesson. Ken felt 
he had a lot more credibility and that the 
TT's learnt how to judge their own strengths 
and weaknesses, rather than just having a tutor 
point then out. While the videoing was going 
on. Ken was able to spend some time away from 
the classroom looking at the TT*s lesson plan 
and T.P. file before seeing how the theory 
was put into practice when the video was viewed* 

Most TT's reported that they found the videoing 
far less daunting than they had expected. 
One of the more successful aspects ot the ex- 
periment was watchiug the videos again, back 
in London, a few weeks after the T.P. Then, 
Ken says, the TT's really got to grips with 
the issues at hand and would discuss, for 
example, teaching vocabulary or communicative 
activities in the light of their practical 
experience and their reading. In Madrid, the 
issues which arose from the videos had seemed 
to get narrowed down by the TT*s to how to 
get through each lesson and how not to *fail* 
the T.P. 



me that we can learn a lot from observing and 
from being observed but we should not forget 
that it is a sensitive issue and, as such, 
should be handled with sensitivity. 

For their comments on the Madrid T.P. 1988, 
thanks to: 

Mercedez Poni Romero, Ken Cripwell, John Norrish, 
Anita Pincas, Ruth Hansford, Stephanie Stuart 
and Katy Smith, 



Kate Pearce 
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On Individualisation 



Not everybody liked Ken*s approach, of course. 
There were cries of "He never comes to see 
me" and "Why won't he tell us how to do it?" 
.Some TT's hated watching the videos in groups 
and would have preferred to do it on an 
individual basis. Some of the TT*s begged 
us, the TTT's, to give them our opinions of 
their lessons, while others preferred a 
descriptive account from our observation 
instruments to evaluate themselves. Some would 
ask us to look out for and comment on certain 
aspects of their lessons. Others were too 
concerned with 'survival* to be so critical. 
Some TT's appreciated being left alone for 
the first week, while others would have liked 
more guidance right from the start. 

Obviously, as with language learning, different 
people prefer different approaches. And as 
with language teaching, it is often not possible 
to please all of the people all of the time; 
certain demands have to be made of the group 
,\3 a whole which will please some members more 
than others. But with the observation of 
teachers on T.P. or in other circumstances, 
it seems to me that there is room for indi- 
vidualisation; some regotiction of 2:pproach, 
explanation of expectations, evaluation and 
feedback. The Madrid Teaching Practice taught 
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Dr. N>S> Prabhu is interviewed by Alan Maley 



A.M. Weil Prabhu, it*s very nice of you 

t.> agree to give this interview 
to *The Teacher Trainer' and nice 
to have you back in Cambridge. 

N.S.P, Thank you. 

A.M. Can I ask you, what have been the 

most significant events in your own 
teaching life? 

N.S.P. Early in my ELT career I stumbled 
on Harold Palmer's, "Principles of 
Language Study". It's a very small 
book. I really was greatly moved 
by what I thought was a pedagogic 
sense of intuition and excitement 
in that book. It's a book I've read 
again and again since then. Tlie 
other thing was Chomsky's, "Syntactic 
Structures". It's equally smalll 
These two books had a great influence 
on me. In a way. I've been trying 
to make sense of language teaching 
in a way that is in harmony with 
those two views. Other than that, 
it's been actual teacher training 
that I have learnt a great deal 
from. And from 1979-1984, every 
day teaching on the Bangalore 
project was a real sMmulus to 
thinking. 

A.M. From my own knowledge of you, I know 

that ^rying out ideas on people and 
getting a response, even if it's 
disagreement, has always been very 
important to you. 

N.S.P. Ves, I see professional progress 

in those terms. I think that's the 
source of growth for the profession; 
the growth of ideas in different 
people and the development of these 
together, the influencing of one 
another, gradually, imperceptibly. 

A.M. If we can just pass on to the 

"Bangalore Project" as it's popularly 
known. What would you &ay were the 
defining features of that project? 
What made it different from other 
classroom research projects (of wh"^ch 
admittedly there had been very few 
until then)? 

N.S.P. I think it came, at least in Southern 
India, at a time i^hen there was a 
wearing off of people's belief in 
the structural approach. There was 
a kind of psychological readiness. 
In my own mind, the idea that 
grammatical competence might best 
be provided through a preoccupation 
with meaning took shape suddenly 
as a result of earlier tentative 



thinking* I saw it as taking Harold 
Palmer's thinking a step further. 

Because of the psychological readiness, 
a few people in the project said, 
"Why don't we go ahead and do it 
in the classroom?" And also it seemed 
a good way of stimulating professional 
discussion in the light of actual 
teaching and evidence about teaching 
made available to people - rather 
than going on with seminars etc. 
So, it was one way of getting 
professional discussion going and 
making it more meaningful. 

A.M. Was it ever your feeling that the 

pilot project could be generalised 
to national or state level? 

N.S.P. I suppose when we started I would 
have said "Yes!" but I'd also have 
said that we wanted to work on it 
for a while before we coi^ld say it 
was something that deserved to be 
done on a larger scale. And indeed, 
within th<^ first year it became clear 
that the model (of piloting followed 
by large scale implementation) wasn't 
going to do justice to the project. 
It was thought best to influence 
teachers and then teaching gradually. 

A.M. I know you've always been somewhat 

sceptical of large scale implemen- 
tation of other people's ideas, partly 
because the originators' under- 
standing and experience aren't there. 

N.S.P. Yes, and in fact the implementation 
of the structural approach in India 
shows that. It became a fixed set 
of procedures which teachers carried 
out with no sense of involvement, 
and in some cases actually vith a 
sense of resentment. I can't think 
of that kind of teaching being 
beneficial to learning, whatever 
the method. 

A.M. Could we pass on to your present 

work in Singapore at the National 
University? Are you doing any work 
there similar vo the work in South 
India? 

N.S.P. Not really. I don't think it would 
be easy at all in Singapore. First 
of all chti education system is much 
more effectively controlled then 
in India. Secondly, wanting to try 
out a new method would iraply that 
the methods already being followed 
in the schools are less than good. 
In Singapore, there are these 
sensibilities. Being an expatriate 
I don't think I'll be aj.'e to attempt 
anything like trying out a new method. 
Probably there 'd be more controversy 
than productive work. So my teaching 
is confined to Post Graduate Courses, 
electives in Applied Linguistics 
^ ^ for students majoring in English 
47 / on Honours or M.A. courses. 
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But you do still have a number of 
things that concern you deeply about 
the processes of language learning 
and training teachers? 

I'm thinking more and more about 
what it means for a teacher to work 
with some understanding of how the 
teaching leads to learning, with some 
concept that has credibility to the 
teacher himself. Also, about what 
it means for the teacher to be in- 
fluenced by other concepts and how 
ideas change. To the extent that 
we can understand this, we can look 
for ways to clarify and facilitate 
the process. 




A.M. 

N.S.P. 

A.M. 



What I want to do when I get back 
to India is keep an open house for 
any teacher who wants to walk in 
and talk about teaching. It doesn't 
matter if it's only two or four 
teachers, I want to try to get the 
teachers to state on paper what they've 
said. Trying tc write clarifies 
things. It straightens one's 
thinking. It reveals and develops 
new thoughts. This is the 'process 
writing' philosophy. So, a small 
number of teachers trying to state 
their perceptions, and then other 
teachers trying to state their 
perceptions but taking in the 
perceptions of the first group - 
this can not only help those teachers 
itnnediately but it can also reveal 
to us some of the processes by which 
teachers' perceptions work and form. 
Perhaps there's room for something 
like a journal - not in the sense 
of learned articles - but of teachers' 
statements circulated to ottier 
interested teachers. 

In a sort of networking mode? 

Yes. 

What you've been talking about, you've 
given a label to, namely " a sense 
of plausibility"? 



N.S.P. Yes. I think in teaching, as in 
any human interaction activity, 
one needs to work with some under- 
standing, some concept of what is 
going on. In teaching, .... how 
the act of teaching might lead to 
the act of learning. That con- 
ceptualisation of intentions and 
effects and so on is "a sense of 
plausibility". I call it that because 
1 don't want to make any claims about 
it's being the truth. For that 
teacher however, it is^ the truthi 
There is a very real sense in which 
our understanding of a phenomenon 
at any one cime is^ the truth for 
us. 



There is also in teaching, as in 
other recurrent interactions, a 
need for routinisation. But if the 
job becomes over-routinised , there 
is no sense of plausibility engaged. 
Tue "sense of plausibility" gets 
buried or frozen or ossified. From 
that point of view, the aim of 
professional activity should be to 
keep the teachers sense of plausi- 
bility alive and therefore open to 
influence by the on-going experience 
of teaching and interaction with 
other teachers' perceptions and senses 
of plausibility. I think that is 
the process of teacher development • 
There has to be some measure of 
routinisation but there needs to 
be some room for something being 
at stake, some scope for satisfaction 
and dissatisfaction, so that some- 
thing is learned from the act*, of 
teaching. 

A.M. Is there anything you'd like to say 

about teacher training in 
connection with the Bangalore Project? 

N.S.P. We did surprisingly little teacher 
training on the project actually. 
Initially it was a group of about 
five people who had participated 
in the seminars and discussions 
leading to the project. In the first 
year we tried out different kinds 
of lessons jointly so they were a 
part of the evolution of the teaching 
procedure. About 12 teachers came 
to the project in subsequent years. 
Mostly they had attended the Annual 
Review seminar, got interested and 
offered to join the project. The 
seminar gave tnem some idea of the 
philosophy, and as for the practice, 
all they did was watch the teaching 
of other people in the project for 
about two weeks, teach a couple of 
lessons, watched and commented on 
by one of the existing members of 
the project and after that they 
went ahead aud taught. 

A.M. It seems to be based on a "sitting 

with Nellie" model. You watch other h 
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N.S.P. 



A.M. 



people doing it, you do it yourself 
and reflect on what you've done 
and discuss it. 

Yes, and thereafter you learn in 
the process of doing it yourself. 
But, these were people who found 
themselves interested in the 
project and volunteered, so that 
possibly makes a difference, There 
was one teacher, or trainer 
actuall), who was drafted onto the 
project, He tried for four or five 
months but I don't think he ever 
understood what was going on. 

We re doing this interview for 'The 
Teacher Trainer', a journal which 
is a little bit along the lines 
of the newsletter you were mentioning. 
The aim is an exchange of an informal 
kind between teacher trainers. Would 
you have any message for teacher 
trainers? Any perceptions you'd 
like to share with them? 



A.M. 



I think the problem in teacher 
training is finding a way of 
influencing teachers' thinking without 
seeking to replace their existing 
perceptions. Teachers ought to be 
able to interact with ideas from 
outside and those ideas have to be 
available to them and, in fact, to 
be put forcefully so as to give them 
full value. But how to do this with- 
out psychologically intimidating 
or cowing down teachers or demanding 
acceptance of the ideas is, I thinkr 
the problem of teacher training. 
It's givii value to what teachers 
think but [ Iving value too to the 
ideas one p ts to teachers. 



Thank you very much, 
interesting. 



That's very 



Reference 
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John Fanselow set out the h ickground 
to his book 'Breaking Rules' in our Author's 
Corner' series (Volume 3, Number 2). Below 
Mario Rinvolucri gives a reader's point of 
view. This system of author explanation 
followed by reader reaction gives, we feel, 
a balanced and fair picture of an author*s 
work. 

BR EAKING RULES - GENERATING AND EXPLORING ALTER- 
NATIV E S IN LANGUAGE TEACHI!!G. 

iv JOHN F. FANSELOW. Longman, 1987 



I was lucky to first meet the breaking rul^s 
ideas in the form of an inspired lecture given 
by John Fanselow at one of the European Tesol 
conferences. He happens to be an excellent, 
flamboyant plenary speaker and the hall hummed 
with excitement. Many of us agreed that 
teaching is a routinising job and that most 
of us slump into ruts we are sometimes not 
even aware of. 

The ways he sugggested we break rules were 
simple : 

- If you normally ask suudents to underline 
words they don't know, reverse the procedure 
and as'< them to blank out such words and ignore 
them. Notice your normal practice and do the 
opposite. 

- Notice the difference between the way people 
do an activity in a classroom and outside in 
ordinary life. In classrooms people sit at 
desks to read - there is silence. At home 
people sometimes lounge on cushions and listen 
to music while reading. Have reading happon 
this way in class. 




- Take a traditional practice like reading 
aloud in class and change some detail about 
the way it is done. Ask the student to read 
silently, to look up from the page and then 
to say what she has read to somebody in the 
room. The change in the detail radically 
changes the whole. 

Fanselow' s message in that lecture was "For 
God's sake do something different next Monday 
morning". Instinctivel> many of us knew that 
thiis was brilliant advice. 

The book under review carries the same message 
but sar^ly it is a hard read if you work through 
it the way he suggests you do. He sets out 
to provide the reader with a system for 
analysing classroom and other communication. 
Part of his sytem is a framework for 
identifying the rules that govern a 
particular classroom situation, The table 
below gives you a brief and unfair glimpse 
of what he is proposing: 



TA»LC 

FItft Chtrtcttrlttiet of Communlettlona^ 



What 1$ Buing Oon%7 


Hov \» It B%hg Dont? 




SOURCE/TARQET MOVE TYPE 


MEDIUM 


USE 


CONTENT 






ttiand 






linguistic 




lifa 


structurt 




chara lariza 




solicit 


nanlinguifttic 


pruaant 










procadura 


respond 


paralinguisdc 


ralata 




'•act 




raproduca 




othar/v 


stinca 


sat 


study 



' Tha tvgai m MCh cm*. trxltcatM by * buihit. c*n b« any oa« oi th« louicaa. 
' I - irxilvMutl ltu<>*nt: g - group oi students C - CitM 
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The quote is unfair because this table 
summarises 20 pages of fairly dense explanation. 

My problem as a reader of the book is that 
I do not feel motivated to learn the language 
of the communication description he is 
proposing. This is not Just because of its 
length and complexity but because these things 
are good, clear and simple in themselves. 
They do not really need all the conceptual 
framework that Fanaelow has found helpful for 
himself. Fans^low is capable not only of being 
an inspiring lecturer but can also translate 
concepts dressed up in the Jargon of his system 
into clear language. In the chapter on feedback 
and mistakes, the author presents six major 
ways a teacher can respond to learner error. 
Here are the six ways in '^Fanselowese'* and 
clear . 



Fanselowese 

you can attend 
(see table above) 



you can relate 



you can characterise 



you can reproduce 



you can characterise-evaluate 



you can set or reproduce 



I — 

Clear 

You listen, you say nothing, you give the 
student time to think 

you give the student the granunar etc. rule 



you comment on the error, maybe making a 
comparison 

you imitate the error 



you praise or blarae the student 



you model the correct utterance 



I suspect I will not be the only reader un- 
motivated to learn the Fanselowese. Can I. 
get juice from Bre aking Rules while side- 
stepping its intellectual framework? 

The book is 450 pages long and pAcked with 
exciting ways of questioning what you do with 
your students. It is therefore well worth 



getting hold of and hopping about in. I^t 

me share two practical ideas I could immediately 

use: 

The class dictionary : when new words 
are met, the students pop them on cards with 
J definition, a mother tongue translation, 
a contextualising sentence, a f eeling-about- 
the-word sentence etc. The cards are filed 
in a class box and are available for later 
consultation. Simple, do-able, useable tomorrow. 
A computerised version of this idea is now 
being tested in Danish scMools. 

Substituting observation for testing 
In the author s own words: ''During the five 
to twenty minutes needed to develop one multiple 
choice item - without pre-testing it - five 
to twenty student communications can be written 
on note cards. If the communications are made 
during a break by students to each other, or 
are made as students are actually engaged in 
the solution of a real problem, such as putting 
together a jigsaw puzzle, or in a conversation 
of their own, the communication is likely to 
be more similar to those they ordinarily make 
than responses to question^ in tests. They 
may be less inhibited as well, and as a result 
a more valid picture of capability may result." 

My regret is that the thirMng in this book 
has had to be presented via the Jargon of a 
system that has clearly been inspirational 
for the author but which is too much of a 
mouthful for any but the most passionate reader 
to dr'gest in the few hours one normally gives 
to this type of reading. It annoys me to have 
to read with ny head bent forward battling 
in the teeth of a Jargonistic wind. Ch, that 
this book were as joyful a read as the first 
part of Stevick*s Images and Options : the two 
books in their messages are cousins if not 
sisters. It is right tnat the last words of 
a review should be the author's: 

"Both during e.nd after the reading of 
a novel, a newspaper, or a textbook, often 
all that is required is memory work or thinking. 
Both during and after the reading of Breaking 
Rules, I ask you for much more than memory 
and thinking. Generating and exploring alter- 
natives requires activity-writing con^nents, 
transcribing and recording communications 
-and also action - substituting alternatives 

in communications you control This book 

is ready to be your companion for lite." 

Mario Rinvolucri 
Pilgrims, Canterbury. 
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Of particular relevance or interest to teacher 
trainers are: 

^ MakiHR School-Centred INSITr Work - A guide 
for Rfoup leaders by P. Easen and E, Dawtrey. 
The Open University and Croom Helm 1985. 
(ISBN 0-7099-0959-A) This 98 r^Re booklet 
provides a possible framework for 8 group 
meetings of teachers from different schools 
who are attempting to develop their own 
support network and confidence. It is a 
companion volume to a video and teachers pack 
of the same title. 

(|^ Consolidated report on ihe proRranune of 

international workshops tor trainers of teache rs 
of modern languages 1984-1987 by J, Trim. 
Council of Europe 1988. Available from the 
Director of Education, Culture and Sport of 
the Council of Europe, BP 431 R6, F-67006 
Strasbourg Cedex. 37 workshops were held in 
15 different countries with 1500 partici- 
pants. There were 230 animators from 15 
countries. 75% of respondents to questionnaires 
sent out after workshops stated that they had 
been able to disseminate inrormation as a result 
of the workshops. These workshops probably 
represent the largest, most intensive project 
of international co-operation in teacher 
training so far undertaken. 

^ A Guide to Student-Centred Learning by D Brandes 
and P. Ginnis.Blackwell, 1986. ISBN 0-631- 
U9333. Inspired by Carl Rogers, this book 
discusses the theory and principles of student- 
centred learning, presents the reactions of 
teachers and students who have been involved 
with it and offers 100 recipes for student- 
centred activities. Written for teachers of 
any subject. 

^ Childrens I d eas in Science edited by R. Driver, 

E. Guesne and A. Tiber^hien. Open University 
Press 1985. (ISBN 0-3:5-15040-3). This book 
concerns secondary schcol children*s ideas 
about natural phenomena and how thesj ideas 
change and develop with teaching. It gives 
an insight into the conceptual world of 
children in classrooms. 

HT he Red Book of Groaps and how to lead them 
better by Gail Houston (1984) ISBN-09510323- 
1-3 or direct from the author at 8 Rochester 
Terrace, London NWl 9JN, U.K. Little red 
readable paperback for anyone finding them- 
sel/es running some kind of small informal 
group and wanting to do it better. Interesting 
discussions and activities on starting groups, 
leadership, rules, feedback, noticing and 
listening etc. Apt cartoons. Amusing, no 
nonsense style . 

^ Dictation; New methods, new possibilities by 

F, Davis and M. Rinvoiucri (1988) C.U.P. 
(ISBN 0-521-34299-6). The traditional ''known'* 
technique of dictation is loosened in this 
book into scores of variations for use in 



communicative, large, mixed ability, active 
classes with native and native speaking teachers. 
This book provides the methodology and the 
tactical variation to make lively sense out 
of a hitherto populai' but "old-fashioned" 
teaching activity. 

Q Grammar Practice Activities; a practical p,uide 
for teachers by Penny Ur (1988) C.U.P. 
(ISBN 0-521-33847-6). This book is for teachers 
who give grammar input to their students and 
feel comfortable using a broadly communicative 
methodology. Part One gives guidelines on 
the place of grammar in language teaching, 
its organisation and learning as well as 
princiy^les underlying teaching in heterooeneous 
classes, factors contributing to successful 
grammar practice. Part Two gives 200 game- 
like activities that can be looked up under 
e.g. Past Simple (11 ideas), Interrogatives 
(11 ideas), plus photocopyable texts and 
visuals. Solid. Good value. 

# Language and Gender; Making the Difference 
by Cate Poynton (O.U.P.) 1985/2nd edition '89 
ISBN 0-19-437160-3. If you've ever heard your- 
self saying *N'i, not really' in answer to 
the student question 'Is there a difference 
between women's and men's language in 
English?*, then this book is for youl Starting 
at word level Poynton moves on to grammar, 
phonology, register, genre, field and beyond 
to establish that language is used to actively 
create difference and inequality between the 
sexes. Excellent, readable review of relevant 
literature as well as a fascinatingly oblique 
way into HalHdayan Linguistics. 

# Explorations in Teacher Trainingj Problems 
and Issues Edited by Tony Duff (1988) Longman 
(ISBN 0-582-03719-0). A collection of essays 
to celebrate 25 years of teacher training by 
International House. It includes articles 
on the 4 week preparatory course, the shore, 
intensive courses for experienced non-native 
teachers, thp Distance Training Programme. 
How language awareness, phonology and reading 
have been dealt with on training courses and 
the selection and training of teacher trainers. 
Excellent brief abstracts before each article. 

^ Making it happen by Patricia Richard-Amato 
(1988) Longman. (ISBN 0-8013-0027-4) A large 
thick paperback exploring the theory and 
practice of a language teaching that places 
more emphasis on meaningful interaction than 
on language analysis. Part I deals with theory 
from grammar to communicative approaches. 
Part II explores methods such as Total Physical 
Response and activities such as jaz7xhants 
and storytelling. Part III gets into the nitty 
gritty of lesson planning, teaching skills, 
teaching through content. Part IV reports 
on ESL and EFL programmes in action in the 
U.S.A. Part V prints related readings by e.g. 
Chomsky, Widdowson, Oiler. A light touch in 
weaving relevant theory and interesting 
practice together. User friendly. A window 
onto American EFL/ESL. 
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Keynes College, 

f u'L I -ft University of Kent at Canterbury. 

Methodology and language refresher courses for teachers at the 
Pilgrims Summer Institute held at the University of Kent at 
Canterbury. 

Courses for teachers working in the primary, secondary, adult, 
business/professional sectors. 

Development courses for teacher trainers. 

Pilgrims trainers are available throughout the year for in service 
seminars and workshops - ask for our new brochure. 



For further information, contact: 

Teresa TVowbridge 

Pilgrims Teacher TYaining Courses 

8 Vernon Place, Canterbury, Kent CTl 3YG 

Telephone: (0227) 762111 ^^^x^ 

Ym.\ (0227) 459027 Kmod) 

Telex: 94012731 (PILG G) member 



Pilgrims 

TEACHER 
TRAINING 
COURSES 



OPEN THE DOOR TO A BRIGHTER CLASS! 



LONGMAN KEYS TO LANGUAGE TEACHING 



GENERAL EDITOR: NEVILLE GRANT 



"This series appeals 
because it covers such 
nitty-gritty subjects 
and because the 
books are jargon-free 
and short." 

From a review in 
The Teacher Trainer 

"Practical, 

down-to-earth advice 
for the classroom 
teacher." 

Margcret Siudek 
in EFL Gazette 





MISTAKES AND CORRECTION 

JULIAN IDOl 

Mistakes and Correction, the latest 
title in the Longman Keys series, 
encourages teachers to see mistakes 
as an important part of the learning 
process. It gives practical advice on 
when to correct mistakes and when 
not to, and on how best to correct 
them in both written and oral work. 



OTHER TITLES IN THE 
SERIES ARE: 
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NEW IN THE LONGMAN HANDBOOKS FOR LANGUAGE TEACHERS SERIES 
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Teaching]; Listening 
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TEACHING LISTENING 



J 



MAIYUNDISWOOD 

Teaching Listening looks at ways in 
which teachers can assist and 
encourage students in the 
development of listening skillS; 
generally recognised as important in 
the overall language-learning process. 
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